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Rose,—Frau Kar !\iem 
Druschki, one of the 
most profuse bloomers, 
as a hedge and fence 
decoration 
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The Appeal of the Rose 


HENEVER I see an unattrac- 

tive yard, unsightly fence, un- 

painted house (or one with 

the paint coming off), I think: 
—my, how some Roses could change all 
that! The Queen of Flowers can trans- 
form the poorest home into a dream of 
beauty. People will be admiring the 
Roses and pay but little attention to 
what is under the beautiful blooms. 
There are so many beauties to choose 
from, and they are so easy to grow, that 
anyone, anywhere, can have a _ Rose 
Garden. 

The first thing to consider is the kind 
of Roses you want for the adornment 
of house and grounds. For the purpose 
of hiding unattractive spots, there is 
nothing like Climbers of varied shades, 
rambling over house, fence, gateway; 
with a trellis or two for good measure. 
Really, one cannot have too many Roses! 

Clara Bow is a wonderful new Climber 
of a deep rich yellow, both vigorous and 
free blooming. Belle of Portugal has 
exceptionally large flowers of a soft 
pearl-pink, and has the advantage of 
long stems. In the Springtime it is a 
riot of blooms. Paul’s Scarlet is a par- 
ticularly brilliant Rose, grown in 
Southern California. It is a vivid shin- 
ing scarlet, and flowers are long-lasting. 
Gold of Ophir offers a rare combination 
of copper, carmine and salmon. For 
heavy foliage, and contrasting color, 
White Cochet is very satisfactory. It 
has large white flowers, with a tinge of 
pink. American Beauty has rich car- 
mine flowers 3 to 4 inches in diameter, 
and produces abundantly. Caroline 


BY MABEL LITTLE, (Calif.) 
Testout is another strong grower, wonder- 
ful foliage and flowers. Hoosier Beauty 
is a strong and vigorous climber, deep- 
crimson with darker shadings. 

For cutting Dr. Van Fleet offers much, 
as it has long pointed buds, borne on 
long stems. In color a dainty, rich flesh- 
pink. With a Dorothy Perkins and that 
dainty Cecile Brunner, the Climbing 
Rose enthusiast has a very good and 
satisfactory selection. 

When planting, don’t forget that Roses 
flourish more abundantly when planted 
on the sunny side, away from strong 











Rose,—Lamarque, one of the most 


vigorous Climbing Roses. A bad cor- 
ner made beautiful by correct planting 


winds, or with a windbreak of some kind. 
Roses cannot have too rich a soil. 

“For the mouldering dust that years 

have made, is a merry meal for them.” 

Some broken bones (or bone meal) 
mixed with the soil in the bottom of the 
trench, is fine. They will decay in time, 
and furnish the “rich mould” on which 
the Roses thrive. If soil is too heavy, 
a little sand or coal ashes mixed in, is 
good. 

Fertilizing is important, and while 
manure from the cow stable is best; 
horse, sheep or pig-sty can be used with 
excellent results. If chicken manure is 
used; use it sparingly. Then there are 
the commercial fertilizers, such as 
ground bone and guano; these too, can 
be used. It’s all a case of “what have 
you?” Sprinkling bone-dust on soil 
before a rain, will give Roses more 
strength when blooming. 

Planting time varies with the locality; 
—Pacific Coast States, and Atlantic 
Coast, as far north as Norfolk, Autumn 
is the best time. 

“Spray in time” will save many more 
than the proverbial “nine”; so do this 
frequently (about every 3 weeks) to pre- 
vent disease and keep free from insects. 
In hot weather, water often and well. This 
can be done best by digging trenches 
between rows and filling trenches with 
water. Near end of season, water and 
cultivate less, as Nature will keep them 
right in Autumn. 

Pruning is important; for as you 
prune, so will the Roses be. The Hardy 
Ramblers should be pruned immediately 
after blooming. 
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Looking Forward For Roses 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society, Editor American Rose Annual 


ERHAPS I would better have 
Pisces as a title “Looking Backward,” 

because as read in the early July 
days when THE FLOWER GROWER reaches 
its subscribers there is required a retro- 
spect of barely two months to bring out 
what I have in mind, as opposed to ten 
months looking ahead. 

These words are written on the first 
Monday in May, in .a season which seems 
to be about ten days late. It has been 
a peculiar season, in that after no par- 
ticular Winter at all, at Breeze Hill, 
March 6 found us all ready to go ahead 
full speed, in the belief that Spring had 
arrived. That same day, Nature pro- 
vided otherwise with six inches of wet 
snow, driven by a furious wind which 
during the following night froze it to 
everything. There followed low tempera- 
tures for many days, much to the dis- 
advantage of the rose leaves and twigs 
that had started business in late Feb- 
ruary and early March. 

On this early May day, however, most 
of this damage has been covered by the 
lovely fresh young growth of the Roses. 
Those who consider God’s plant gifts 
from other than the limited bloom aspect 
have in this early view the keenest 
pleasures of the year, I think. 

The young rose leaves, on the Hybrid 
Teas particularly, are of all shades of 
red and green enamel—if one may com- 
pare a man-made decorative item with 
the infinitely finer natural production so 
abundantly prepared for us that we often 
fail to note its loveliness. To me, the 
only bothersome thing about looking at 
this foliage beauty with its color and 
general daintiness is that I must begin 
immediately to smear it and smudge it 
and dust it with fungicides and insecti- 
cides in order that it may be permitted 
to come through into green maturity, 
prepared to elaborate from the air the 
provision which is through the leaves to 
extend and continue the life of the plant 
and to produce the blooms which we 
think are the major items of importance. 

The Hardy Climbing Roses which are 
my particular fad are especially inter- 
esting to me, because they are quite 
generally bright, light green, of the 
softest and pleasantest hues. Perhaps 
one reason why I especially like the 
Climbers at this time, is because my 
rheumatic knees prevent me from taking 
my near-sighted eyes as easily as I 
should like to the plane of vision neces- 
sary to appreciate the enamel colors on 
the low-down Hybrid Teas _ before 
referred to. 

To the one who is willing to think 
and look behind as well as ahead, and 
to store up impressions and memories of 
the beauties of the garden, there is much 
worth while in contemplation of leaf 
colors, not only of the Rose but of other 
items in the garden. If any expanding 
growth can exceed the Rose in its first 
burst of foliage beauty, it is that of the 
grapevine. It won’t do any hurt to my 
readers, therefore, to propose that they 
stick a memory pin where it will do 
the most good in order next year to look 


for the grapevine bud explosion as well 
as the rose movement. Both are ex- 
ceedingly worth while. When the grapes 
bloom, a little later, there is given out 
a marvelous odor. 

The real rose lover will be fighting for 
the life of his pets during these July 
days. If he has used wisely the avail- 
able means for protecting these same 
pets, he has enjoyed the burst of June 
bloom, and has yet to expect on the 
Hybrid Teas and the Polyanthus many 
lovely flowers during the months that 
will follow. He may even be contem- 
plating additional blooms on his New 
Dawn Hardy Climber, if he has planted 
one, and that will give him the vision 
we all have of a series of hardy climb- 
ing Roses to bloom again and again, 
and thus permit them to get under the 
wholly untruthfud appellation of being 
“ever-blooming.” 

In these July days the thoughtful 
rose-grower will be seeing to it that his 
Roses are thoroughly cultivated, unless 
they have been as thoroughly mulched, 
and thus protected against the difficulty 
which follows if full evaporation from 
the soil is permitted. He will have 
watched carefully for the first black- 
spotted leaf that appeared, and will have 
burned it so that it- could not infect 
other leaves. If he has been doing this 
he can look ahead with some confidence 
and much satisfaction to the balance of 
the bloom season to which his care has 
entitled him, and still more, if he feels as 
I do, toward the winter attention and the 
spring leaf-burst to which I have referred. 
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Inevitably as I gaze at the garden | 


in the first days of real Spring my mind 
refers it to mankind without sin, if there 
could be such a state. That early May 
garden is like the world could be if we 
should destroy all the fighting mechan- 
isms, stop polluting our bodies with 
tobacco and alcohol, and become gen- 
erally kindly and decent. Sometimes I 
have a suspicion that Old Dame Nature 
would smile on us even more sweetly if 
we deserved it. 

One is somewhat sympathetic with the 
difficulties the plants must endure, most 
of which come from outside, as com- 
pared with the difficulties humanity sub- 
mits to, most of which come from the 
mind. 

But this is not the place, probably, or 
the time, to philosophize. I hope those 
who have borne with me thus far will 
be remembering right now about pro- 
viding for themselves greater apprecia- 
tion next year when the rose foliage 
first breaks into view, and will conse- 
quently more definitely love the queen 
of flowers. 

It won’t decrease that love or appre- 
ciation as I detail the fact that the 
American Rose Society, in combination 
with Cornell University, is continuing 
the study of rose diseases so that the 
thoughtful rose grower may be more 
effectively armed to preserve his treas- 
ures in the utmost beauty and integrity. 
New substances, with greater preserved 
efficiency are under test. Just as San 
José scale has no terrors for the capable 
and attentive orchardist, because research 
has shown how to control it, so we hope 
to make black-spot, mildew, and canker, 
as much a disgrace and evidence of care- 
lessness as is that scale in the modern 
orchard. 





Growth of Vegetation Beneath the Redwoods 


(See illustration on page 292) 


BY GRACE KANE, (Calif.) 


the coast Redwood Forests com- 

plain of strained eyes and stiff 
necks by the time they reach the last one. 
That is largely because they continually 
look upward to try and see the tops of 
the trees. You can see them if you look 
long enough, but there are many beauti- 
ful things to see more on a level with 
the eyes. 

We drove south through the Coast Red- 
woods early in February. It had been 
raining the day before and we prayed 
for a little sunshine when we drove 
through the big trees. We had it; and 
the glory of it beaming down amidst the 
great columns and lighting up the cathe- 
dral dusk with splashes of color, resting 
here upon the fresh young green Red- 
wood sprouts, and there upon banks of 
great, lush Ferns, added greatly to the 
charm. I know of no words adequate to 
describe the emotions which surge over 
one as he stands in the presence of these 
ancient and venerable monarchs of tree 
life. They are well-nigh overpowering. 
You feel that the present has never dared 
to invade the sanctuary, and that you 
are living in the Early Dawn of Time. 


| a oo people passing through 





There are several forests of these great 
trees, extending from very near the 
northern California line as far south as 
the city of Santa Cruz. They grow only 
along the Coast, in the fog belt, and ex- 
tend inland but a few miles from it. 
This variety, Sequoia sempervirens, is 
not the same as that which makes its 
home upon the western slopes of the 
Sierra Nevadas and are so well known 
in and about Yosemite. That is known 
as Sequoia gigantea. 

These forests along the Coast are each 
named for some distinguished person 
of our country and in each one there are 
tablets giving the name and telling some- 
thing of the life work of the individual 
who has been commemorated. This has 
been done through the activities of va- 
rious clubs and organizations of Cali- 
fornia, interested in the preservation of 
the Redwoods. An account of the fight 
which has been made to spare these won- 
derful forests, from destruction by grasp- 
ing private interests, would be a stirring 
one. 

Nestling at the feet of these vast 
giants are many small trees and other 
plants, of which the Ferns are the most 
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attractive. They must all be plants 
which are adapted to conditions of con- 
siderable moisture and very, very toler- 
ant of shade, as it is always damp under 
the Redwoods, and there is perpetual 
twilight. 

The Fern which is shown in the photo- 
graph is one of the Pacific Christmas 
Ferns, known botanically as Polystichum 
munitum. It is a handsome specimen, 
being about seven feet high. There were 
also many fine Bracken and Woodwardia 
Ferns, very luxurious and very attractive. 
The entire floor of these forests is car- 
peted with these Ferns and with many 
plants that I did not know. 

Arising from the bases of many of 
the Trees and especially to be found 
about the live stump of any tree that had 
been broken off, were clumps of the beau- 
tiful light-green sprouts. By this means, 
and by seeds also, the open spaces on the 
floor hold many flourishing baby Red- 
woods, and the Great Trees thus per- 
petuate themselves. This new growth 
has a way of catching the shafts of sun- 
light that find their way down and ap- 
pearing as though their leaves were edged 
with silver. 

I hope that my readers will remember, 
when they come to drive through the 
“Great Trees’, to avoid the unpleasant- 
ness mentioned in the first paragraph and 
thus enjoy some of the beautiful things 
that are to be found in the shade of the 
Redwoods. 





Oak Tree is Favorite Target for 
Lightning 


REES with wide-spreading root sys- 

tems or with roots that reach deep 
into moist soil are relatively good electri- 
cal conductors and, generally speaking, are 
in most danger of being struck by light- 
ning, says the Weather Bureau of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
rodding of valuable trees to protect against 
lightning is therefore strongly recom- 
mended. 

No tree is immune; but among trees of 
the same kind the one standing well above 
its neighbors is in most danger, even in a 
dense forest. This may be due to the 
greater height of the tree or the kind of 
ground it stands on. Trees growing in the 
open are in more danger than those in a 
thick stand of timber, as are also those 
growing along an avenue or border of woods. 
Those growing in moist soil along the 
banks of a stream or lake are better con- 
ductors for lightning than those growing 
in drier soil. Sound trees in general are 
less likely to be damaged than those with 
rotten wood. Trees growing in loam and 
sandy soils are struck more frequently 
than those in clay, marl, and calcareous 
soils. Oaks often grow to great height and 
mostly in loam and sandy soils. More- 
over, they are a good example of a starchy 
tree, which is a better conductor of elec- 
tricity than an oily tree like the Beech. 
The Oak also is a tap-rooted tree, with 
its root system extending deep into the 
soil, which constitutes another factor of 
danger from lightning for it. Studies in 
various localities, particularly in western 
Europe, have shown conclusively that the 
Oak is struck much more often than other 
kinds of trees. Elm, Ash, Poplar, and 
Gum trees are also very susceptible to 
lightning damage, while those least attrac- 
tive to lightning are the Chestnut, Maple, 
Alder, and Mountain Ash. 
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Hardy Primroses for Rock Garden and Bog 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Wis.) 


Primroses in bloom will ever be 
completely happy until they have 
some in their own gardens. 

If I were to be limited to one genus 
of plants in my garden, I would unhesi- 
tatingly choose Primulas, for there is at 
least one, among the nearly two hundred 
available species, for nearly any position. 
They vary in height from an inch to 
three or more feet; and in color, from 
white through the pinks to red and 
scarlet; from blue to purple; and from 
palest-yellow to deep-orange. Many 
have eyes or borders of contrasting 
colors. One may have Primulas in 
bloom every month in which there is no 
snow or the ground is not frozen. Last 
year i had P. denticulata in bloom in a 
bed at the foot of a north slope on the 
edge of a lake, April 15th, just one day 
after the ice broke up in the lake; and 
on November 15th, P. bulleyana still 
had a few flowers. This after several 
hard freezes—and 300 miles north of 
Chicago! 

Primulas are widely distributed in the 
northern hemisphere, mostly in Europe 
and Asia, North America contributing 
only four or five species. South of the 
equator only two or three species are 
found, one of which has wandered as far 
as the Straits of Magellan. 

They are much more appreciated in 
European Gardens, where they have been 
in cultivation since the 17th century at 
least, but they are beginning to come 
into their own in this country, although 
few nurseries offer even half a dozen 
species. On the West Coast more are 
grown, probably because of a somewhat 
more favorable climate, but even so there 


Pes gardeners who have seen Hardy 





Primula denticulata is the earliest of all, 
sending up its round head of rosy lavender 
flowers almost before the snow is gone. 





Primula cachemeriana is much darker In color 


and the leaves develop with the flowers. 


al 

are no considerable difficulties in raising 
them in eastern gardens. At least one 
West Coast nursery offers about two 
dozen species. 

Primroses are ordinarily divided into 
several groups, the members of each 
being closely related, and needing much 
the same cultural conditions but for 
convenience, they may be placed in two 
broad groups—those for the Bog-Garden 
and those for the Rock-Garden. And 
right here I must say that none of them 
are for the careless gardener, although 
once their cultural requirements as to 
soil, situation, and moisture, are met, 
most will go on blooming year after year, 
with no more eare than is given to other 
plants. Old plants which have developed 
several crowns may be divided after 
blooming. The one essential to success is 
drainage, and that simply means a 
porous soil so water will not collect on 
the crowns and about the long roots. 
Most sorts require a rich soil of leaf- 
mold, peat, and sandy loam which may 
be enriched with well-rotted manure as 
needed. A few species require lime in the 
soil and these should have no peat. P. 
auricula and closely-related species are 
among the lime lovers. 

In the Rock-Garden are a few which 
will grow in almost full sun if they are 
given a deep soil where the roots can be 
cool and moist. P. suffrutescens is one 
of these and comes from our own Rocky 
Mountains. It is a sub-shrubby sort and 
one of the most difficult of all and needs 
a light soil of half peat and half coarse 
sand. This is a plant for some enter- 
prising gardener to experiment with, as 
seed is available and it would be interest- 
ing to know just why it is of such diffi- 
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eult culture. The flowers are pink with 
an orange eye. 

P. auricula is an evergreen, European 
kind which has been in eultivation for 
such a long time and hybridized with so 
many others that the flowers come in 
almost every conceivable shade of red 
and yellow with contrasting eyes. The 
leaves are light-green and fleshy, some- 
times covered with a fine meal or powder. 
With me it has proved most successful 
in a pocket on a wall with southern ex- 
posure, but protected from the hot after- 
noon sun. It blooms in April or May. 

P. cockburniana is_ perhaps the 
brighest-colored of all—a __ brilliant 
searlet but it blooms rather shyly. It 
also needs considerable moisture and 
should be classed as a Bog Primrose. Its 
hybrid “Red Hugh” blooms more freely 
and comes fairly true from seed. 

P. cortusoides is a very delightful one 
but most of the plants offered under this 
name are either P. saxatilis or P. 
sieboldi. All are much alike—a rosette 
of crinkly leaves, from which arise in 
June, long slender stems carrying clus- 
ters of lavender-pink flowers. This is a 
plant for woodland conditions, that is a 
fair amount of shade and a soil which is 
not extremely dry. It is a very hardy 
plant which forms many new crowns so 
the stock may be increased rapidly by 
division. 

P. denticulata is the easiest of all to 
grow and will thrive in the border or at 
the foot of the Rockery if not too fully 
exposed to the hot sun but must have 
moisture during the growing season. It 
is the earliest blooming of all and comes 
with the Crocuses or even before. As 
soon as the snow is gone it pushes up a 
stout stem ten or twelve inches long with 
a great cluster of buds which, when open, 
form a tight ball of flowers from white 
to deep rosy-lavender. P. cachemeriana 
is considered a form of P. denticulata 
but has darker flowers and leaves which 
develop with the flowers. 

P. farinosa is widely distributed and 
on this continuent ranges north to New- 
foundland and Labrador, and south to 
northern Michigan, but will do well in 
gardens much farther south. This is a 
tiny plant with lilae to rosy-lavender 
flowers, and grows nicely in a moist rock 
niche, blooming in May or early June. 
A closely-related species from Thrace, is 
P. frondosa which is larger and does well 
with considerably less moisture and is 
excellent for the Rock-Garden, in a quite 
sunny position. 

Practically all of the Primulas from 
the mountains of Europe will do well 
somewhere in the Rock-Garden, but since 
there is such a large number, space does 
not permit a deseription of each. 

For the Pool Border, Streamside or 
Bog-Garden, there are those gorgeous 
asiatie Primroses, mostly from Western 
China. P. bessiana is one of the ean- 
delabra group which sends up a tall stem 
with the flowers arranged in tiers along 
the stem. The general color of this one 
is purple, but it may vary to magenta 
and be rather muddy. Plants of good 
color may be propagated by division 
after flowering. 

P.. bulleyana is somewhat similar in 
growth but the flowers are a soft-yellow, 
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deepening to orange at the center. 

P. burmanica is from Upper Burma, 
and so far has not done very well for 
me. It is a little smaller than P. bulley- 
ana and the color is red-purple with yel- 
low eye. 

P. japoniea is the best known of all 
the Hardy Primroses, and is very vari- 
able in color. 

P. poissoni is the one Primrose not so 
particular about drainage. Mine were 
frozen in solid ice last Winter when 
heavy rains in the Fall flooded the bed, 
but that did not seem to hurt them in the 
least. 

P.  pulverulenta comes from _ the 
Thibetan border, is strong-growing, and 
varies in color from rose to erimson. 
Much hybridizing has been done with 
this species and good forms are avail- 
able. 

All of the above Bog Primroses hybri- 
dize readily, and in favorable locations, 
self-sown seedlings will be found. The 
best should be saved and propagated by 
division. 

A Primrose which surprised me by its 
hardiness is P. florindae, seeds of which 
have been offered by many seed houses 
recently. It is one of the most striking 
of all, the flower seape reaching over 
three feet and crowned with twenty or 
more flowers. It has large heart-shaped 
leaves and blooms in August. 

The best of all, however, is P. littoni- 
ana which sends up a flower stem from 
one to two feet. The buds are enclosed 
in searlet bracts, but the flowers are 
violet and set close to the stem. 

Perhaps the quickest way to secure a 
variety of Primulas is to raise them from 
seed, which should be as fresh as pos- 
sible. If sown in January or February 
it will usually germinate readily, but if 
sown much later it should be placed out- 
side to freeze and then be brought inside 
or placed in a covered frame. Since the 
seeds are very fine and the seedlings 
delicate they are best sown in pots, as 
the pots can be watered by setting in a 
pan of water. Plants which do not get 
large enough to transplant by Fall may 
be left in the pots over Winter. The 
pots should be plunged part way in sand 
in a eovered frame; or where there is 
much snow, may be left uncovered. 
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HE wild Pink Catehfly has a sticky 
stem beneath its flowers. This is to 
protect its nectar from ants and crawl- 
ing bugs, leaving it all for the Butter- 


flies and Bees who would be more 
beneficial to it. 

The Dogfish makes a shallow basin 
among Water-weeds for a nest, and 


watches over it very carefully until eggs 
are hatched. While boating, we saw a 
mother Dogfish floating above her thou- 
sands of baby fish. This mass of min- 
nows was shaped like an inverted cone. 
We scooped up three pailfuls of Dog- 
fish minnows from this one lot, to use 
for bait. 
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The Short Horned Grasshopper’s ears 
are on its abdomen. The ears of Katy- 
dids and Crickets are placed on their 
front legs. 


Those shiny, changeable, green-metallic 
Beetles (Eumolpus. auratus) so jewel- 
like, found only on Dogbane, have a 
cute means of self-protection, to prevent 
capture. They close their legs and roll 
off the leaves into the tall grass where 
it is next to impossible to find them. By 
holding a box beneath them on bush, I’ve 
brushed off hundreds for children to ad- 
mire, play with, then let fly. 


When the Cabbage Worm or Cater- 
pillar is changing into the chrysalis stage 
it spins a girdle of silk to hold it to a 
plant-stem or other object until it 
hatches into the white Butterfly. 


There are some 300 kinds of Clover, 
but farmers are interested in but three: 
Red Clover, White Clover, and Pink or 
Alsike Clover. 


The Froghopper found on plants, has 
various names from its habit of making 
suds from the juice to cover itself, 
namely: Spume Bearer, Cow Spit, Froth 
Fly, Spit Bug, Frog Spit, Cuckoo Spit, 
and Snake Spit. 


The pretty Galls on Willow, that look 
like green roses, or shaped like a cane 
or rose-bud, are caused by a Gnat 
(Cecidcid odomy). 


Only four Insects are natural musi- 
cians, namely: Cicada, Crickets, Grass- 
hopper, and Katydid. 


The stomach of a  Dickcissel was 
examined and was found to contain 27 
Grasshoppers. 


Japanese Beetles are brilliant green, 
with a dull-brown back. The grub stage 
destroys lawns, by cutting grass roots so 
sod may be rolled up like a blanket. 
The Beetles eat tree leaves, leaving only 
the skeleton veins. 


The Goatweed Emperor Butterfly 
visits various spring and early summer 
flowers, but lays eggs on the Goatweed, 
the food plant for its caterpillars. After 
fed up, it will transform in the tent it 
made for itself of a Goatweed leaf, by 
sewing together its opposite edges. 


The Red Admiral Butterfly, or Nettle 
Butterfly Caterpillar, feeds on Nettle 
and makes a nest in its leaves. 


One summer day hundreds of winged 
Ants congregated on the porch steps. 
They shrugged their shoulders when off 
came their wings and they were then 
big, black, wingless Ants. 


A small Insect (Secobicla  declivis) 
chews holes into the lead-covered tele- 
phone cables, allowing rain to enter and 
short cireuit telephone wires. It is 
found mostly in the West and South, 
particularly in California. 


Large, black Beetles (Water-bugs) 
sometimes found near street lights are 
sometimes called Electric-light Bugs. 
One variety, 5 inches long, will prey 
upon other insects, fish and even attack 
snakes. 

Rena Bauer, ( Wisc.) 
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1R1S—Coronation 


1RIS—Rialgar 


The Iris—Past, Present and Future 


HEN I mention the growing of 

Iris to my friends, many of them 

appear ignorant as to the flower 
to which | refer. Seeing their ignorance 
on the subject, I am forced to add the 
hateful explanatory word—flags. 

These persons know only the old- 
fashioned purple flag or the white Floren- 
tina which grew in their mother’s or 
grandmother’s garden. They are com- 
pletely unaware of the present existence 
of flowers which rank in beauty with any 
production of the horticultural world. 
These people have kept up with the 
modern advance of the automobile and 
radio—but they have failed to note the 
great strides made in Iris hybridization. 

The Iris Garden is a floral world in 
itself. All the colors of the rainbow are 
present, including many beautiful blends. 
The varying shades of blue, purple, yel- 
low, brown, red, black and white are to 
be found in interesting combinations. 
The only color missing is green, but who 
would want a green flower when there 
is an abundance of beautiful green 
foliage just below. 

Let us briefly trace the development of 
the Modern Iris. The most popular 
branch of the Iris species is the Pogon- 
iris, or those flowers having a beard con- 
sisting of a grouping of fine hairs on the 
falls which are the three petals drooping 
downwards. The Pogoniris in their wild 
state are distributed over Central and 
Southern Europe and North Africa, 
through Asia Minor, Persia, and North- 
west India. None are known to be in- 
digenous in the New World. 

Iris were first appreciated for their 
roots rather than their flowers. As early 
as the sixth century, a physician pub- 
lished an article recommending the 
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BY HOWARD E. WEED, (Oregon) 


plants as a source of drugs which couid 
be used in removing freckles, curing 


ulcers, inducing sleep, and producing 
tears. Even as late as the sixteenth cen- 
tury, doctors prescribed Iris broth to 


fasten loose teeth. The use of Iris root 
in the manufacture of perfume and face 
powder was continued down to compara- 
tively recent years. Such remarkable 
properties should have made the Iris ex- 
tremely popular! 

Through the efforts of early Iris 
Lovers—notably William R. Dykes and 
Sir Michael Foster, both of England— 
the various species throughout the world 











Mr. Weed inspects some of his own seedlings 
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“were collected. These two men with 
others commenced crossing the wild 
species and from these crosses our pres- 
ent Iris varieties descend. Progress was 
slow before and during the World War, 
and it was not until after the Armistice 
that modern hybridization started on a 
large scale. The pioneering work was 
made by English and French horticul- 
turists, but American flower lovers were 
not long in following their lead. At the 
present time, the American originations 
outnumber the foreign contributions five 
to one. Europe still produces fine varie- 
ties, but they no longer have a monopoly. 

The early flowers were confined to a 
few colors such as blue, purple, sickly- 
white, and pale-yellow. These 
were unattractive for they were not rich 
enough. The flowers themselves were 
small and weak and the short stems bore 
only two or three blossoms. The first 
improvement made by the hybridizers 
was in the height of the stalks which they 
increased from 25 and 30 inches to 50 
and more. Instead of producing but two 
or three blossoms, the stalks have been 
developed to produce from seven to 15. 
The colors of the flower have been im- 
proved and many new shades added and 
blended harmoniously. The flower itself 
has doubled and tripled in size until the 
present day blooms are monsters. Their 
substance has inereased so that they can 
now withstand wind, sun, and rain which 
would have ruined the flowers of an 
earlier period. The blooming season has 
been lengthened, and a few varieties 
which bloom a second time in the Fall 
have been originated. The few varieties 
which were not hardy were discarded or 
killed by the severe Winters leaving the 
hardiest sorts surviving. Iris are now 
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IRIS—Sir Michael 


grown in every state in the Union as well 
as most of the provinces of Canada. 

The main reason for the great increase 
in popularity of Iris as a garden flower, 
aside from their outstanding beauty, is 
the ease with which they may be grown. 
No complicated instructions as to plant- 
ing and care need be followed to procure 
satisfactory results—nor do they need to 
be nursed through cold Winters or hot 
Summers. Plantings of Iris are practic- 
ally permanent. Annual transplanting 
is unnecessary, as the Iris ordinarily 
need to be thinned but once every three 
or four years. 

July, August, and September are 
recommended as the best months in which 
to set out Iris plants, although all 
Bearded Iris may be transplanted at any 
time when the ground is not frozen. 
Most growers do not ship before July 1, 
because the plants should be allowed a 
few weeks to continue their growth after 
the blooming season. 

Spring-planting is not advisable. To 
dislocate the roots of an Iris a month or 
so before blooming stunts the blossom 
and sets back the smaller size rhizomes 
so that an entire season is sometimes 
taken to recuperate. 

The Iris root is a large fleshy rootstock 
known as a rhizome. This part of the 
plant produces fibrous rootlets on its 
underside which grow outward and 
down-ward, sustaining the plant. In 
planting, prepare the soil to a depth of 
at least ten inches for good drainage. 
Medium-rich soil is best, and any fertil- 
izer should be worked thoroughly into the 
soil avoiding direct contact with the 
plant. Barnyard manure is not advis- 
able, nor is any acid fertilizer. The 
rhizome should be placed so that the top 
part appears above the surface. Deep 
planting results in poor flowers and many 
times prevents bloom entirely The 
newly-planted roots should be watered 
several times after planting and the 
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ground stirred to prevent baking. Too 
much moisture has a tendency to cause 
root rot. 

Iris may be planted in the open 
garden. in the border, in rock gardens, 
on slopes, or as a curb planting. Avoid 
shade and wet ground if possible. Do 
not set closer than eight inches. Weeds 
and trash have a tendency to stunt the 
Iris growth and prevent flowering. 

Iris may be delivered direct to the 
flower lover in good condition if he-lives 
at any point on the earth reached by 
regular transportation. For this reason, 
the gardener may purchase from distant 
growers whom he knows to be reliable, 
and who give better plants for a lower 
price. Inasmuch as the plants of a 
variety never vary, the purchaser is as- 
sured of getting just what he orders. 
Plants are packed and shipped dry, and 
should be planted as soon as possible 
after receipt. The large bulk of the Iris 
business is conducted direct by mail be- 
tween the commercial grower and the 
flower lover. In such cases, the dealer 
prepays the postage. 

Everyone who is interested in Irises 
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A vigorous Iris Rhizome 5 
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1R1S—Dauntless 


of the 


should be a member American 
Iris Society, which has _ substantially 
promoted Iris interest, knowledge, and 
popularity. The Society has straightened 
out the confusion of names; has estab- 
lished ratings for the different varieties; 
maintains test and trial-gardens; con- 
ducts Iris display shows; and issues 
quarterly bulletins of interest to flower 
lovers. 

its greatest assistance has been in the 
establishment of ratings for the different 
varieties. Every three or four years, an 
Iris specialist is selected from each 
locality and asked to judge the varieties 
in his garden as to their desirability and 
worth with 100 as the basis of perfec- 
tion. The individual judgments of these 
scattered connoisseurs are averaged and 
the rating compiled. Such a rating is an 
accurate guide for the flower lover in 
making his selection of varieties he has 
never seen. Practically all the reputable 
commercial growers have discarded 
varieties rating below 75, and many have 
set a higher standard by discarding those 
rating below 80. 

The Iris are singularlv free from 
disease and pests. The rhizomes oc- 
easionally develop rot, but this is induced 
by poor drainage, lack of sunlight, or 
acid soil. In some of the eastern states, 
the Iris Borer and Japanese Beetle have 
been introduced, which make the grow- 
ing of Iris increasingly difficult. These 
pests have not spread, as yet, to the 
Pacifie Coast. 

There are Irises for every purse. The 
old varieties usually sell at 15 to 50 
cents a single root; the late introductions 
from 50 cents to $5; and the new intro- 
ductions from $5 up. The price is re- 
duced as the variety increases and is sur- 
passed bv newer originations. It is in- 
teresting to note that the variety Taj 
Mahal, a white Iris, was listed in 1921 
at $100, while now it may be purchased 
for as low as 50 cents. Extremely high 
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prices are usually more an indication 
of searcity than of phenomenal quality. 
A list of the better-rated varieties of 
medium price would include: Rialgar, a 
vellow variegata; 27th Avril, violet- 
purple; Tenebrae, blackish-purple; Cor- 
nation, a deep golden-yellow; Souvenir 
de Mme. Gaudichau, dark purple; Sou- 
enir de Loetitia Michaud, soft-blue; 
Sir Michael, a lavender and purple; 
Rosado, pink; Santa Barbara, lavender- 
blue; Primrose, yellow; Peerless, mahog- 
any-red; Pioneer, red-purple; Morning 
\plendor, ruby-crimson; Mme. Durrand, 
iridescent buff; Lona, soft buff sanded 
with purple; Julia Marlowe, reddish- 
pink; Germaine Perthuis, violet-purple; 


l'rieda Mohr, lilae-pink; High Tide, 
dark-lavender; Don Quixote, yellow- 
lavender; Amerind, metallic bronze; 
Purissima, pure-white; and Amber, 


deep-yellow. 

Among the best of the newer and more 
expensive varieties are Dauntless, the 
finest red yet produced; Wambliska, a 
beautiful white; Oregon Giant, a colossal 
black and red-purple; Largo, a yellow 
blend; Klamath, a blend of brown and 
bronze; San Francisco, a white plicata; 
and Pluie d’Or, a golden-yellow. 

As to the Iris of the future, we can 
only speculate. If development through 
hybridization progresses as rapidly dur- 
ing the next decade as it has during the 
one just past, we shall have by 192 
flowers a half-foot across and nearly a 
foot long, borne on stalks towering five 
and six feet high and an irch or two 
thick. The color of these flowers will be 
more vivid—the brilliant erimson will 
have been attained as well as startling 
contrasts between the color of the up- 
right standards and that of the hori- 
zontal falls. 

A great race of Fall-blooming Iris 
will have been originated from the cross- 
pollenization of those Iris we now have 
which bloom in the Autumn. The spring- 
flowering season will lengthen and will 
in time meet the forerunners of the fall 
bloomers, thus producing abundant 
bloom throughout half the calendar year. 
The fragility of the flowers will be over- 
come so that they may be included in 
florists’ bouquets. 

No other flower offers such a splendid 
outlook to the future. And no flower 
offers at the present time such a wealth 
of color for the lazy gardener who likes 
to watch his garden grow without per- 
sonal effort; for the comfortable gar- 
dener who would have beauty without 
too much labor, expense, and bother; for 
the busy gardener who counts his time 
as money; or for the plain householder 
who is no gardener at all. 





Readers are asked to give careful atten- 
tion to all departments of this issue and 
to give special attention to the Queries 
and Answers Department and Wayside 
Rambling Department which always con- 
tain faets and information of a practical 
and valuable character. The well-bal- 
anced character of every issue of THE 
FLowerR GROWER stands as an achieve- 
ment in horticultural literature, but it 
Coes not stop there, it includes some very 
helpful and interesting things in nature 
studies and outdoor subjects generally. 
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Peony Root-Galls 


BY BENJAMIN C, AUTEN 


EONY roots have two troubles 
Pirenies are separate and distinct, and 

in no wise connected with each other; 
but are very badly confused in the minds 
of many Peony growers. To be sure, 
a root system may have both, just as a 
dog may have worms and the mange 
at the same time, but Nematodes and 
Lemoine disease in a Peony have no more 
connection than worms and the mange 
in a dog. 

Nematode Galls are caused by Nema- 
todes, a microscopic animal which bur- 
rows into and lives in the roots. Lemoine 
disease is constitutional, and its cause 
nobody has found out yet. A plant can 
be lousy with Nematodes for years with- 
out developing one symptom of Lemoine 
disease, and plant pathologists are un- 
able to discover any organisms of any 
kind in roots afflicted with Lemoine 
disease unless they show typical Nema- 
tode infestation, which very largely they 
do not. 

Roots affected with Lemoine disease 
are characterized by extreme brittleness 
and lack of fibre. Of course, after 
growth begins in the Fall, Peony roots 
are mostly very tender; but roots in- 
fested with Nematodes are as tough as 
any. Plants afflicted with Nematodes 
can be practically cleared of them, but 
no cure is known for Lemoine disease. 

Plants showing Lemoine disease heav- 
ily in their roots often thrive and bloom 
apparently_as well as perfectly healthy 
plants, and there is no reason why those 
that do so should not be utilized for 
the good they can do, but they should 
be planted to themselves, apart from 
healthy stock, or on the down-grade side 
of them. The disease must be catching, 
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Peony Root with severe infestation of Nematode Gall 











or the Peony never would have caught it. 

A Peony plant cleared of Nematodes 
and replanted in soil free of them should 
get a good enough start that the 
Nematodes would never catch up with it 
enough to interfere materially with its 
well-being, and maybe there would be 
none left at all. Common kitchen garden 
soil is liable to be full of Nematodes, as 
those that infest the Peony are the same 
as those causing diseased roots of many 
garden plants, such as cabbage, lettuce, 
etc. Therefore it may be wise to avoid 
garden soil and assuredly old Peony 
soil. 

The Nematodes do not like the large 
old roots of the Peony, and are con- 
tinually migrating to the younger parts 
of the root system. All the small roots 
and root fibers, and especially the white 
new roots from the crown, should be care- 
fully removed, and the small ends cut off 
from the old roots, and all soil carefully 
washed off. A root so cleaned and in 
clean soil will probably soon forget it 
ever had any Nematode troubles. 

Nematodes can not operate to advan- 
tage in a compact soil. The fine direc- 
tions, then, for providing a finely worked 
soil two feet deep are also directions for 
providing the finest nest possible for the 
Nematodes, if there are any there. 





Twelve issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
comprising a complete year form, with 
the index, a reference library which can- 
not be duplicated anywhere. Save all 
your issues, and get the index at the end 
of the year, and as the year’s volumes 
accumulate you will find them increas- 
ingly valuable for reference purposes on 
many different subjects. 
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Glad Gossip for 1931 


BY H. D. SUTTLE, (N. Y.) 


originator or introducer of a new 

Glad_ first offers this to an 
eager public, to describe same with all 
the superlative adjectives his com- 
mand of the English language affords. 
Once in a while, (a great while,) 
a Glad is so offered that seems 
to merit all the lavish praise. Such 
a one is Picardy. As another instance 
one might mention Los Angeles. The 
originator, I suppose wishing to get rich 
quick, introduced this as the eut and come 
again Glad, endowed it with everblooming 
qualities, ete., ete. The wonderment is 
just how much that grower’s reputation 
was enhanced. And do you remember 
that highly-praised, new-type, marvelous 
development, ete., The Orchid, at $1.00 
per bulb. The poor thing was just a 
delicate-colored little Prim. Shall we yet 
mention Henry Ford offered at $2.00 per. 

I think no grower has given us so 
many quality Glads as Pfitzer of Ger- 
many. The comparatively few that 
Coleman of this Country sent out were 
of excellence. Mr. Kundred deserves 
great praise for his early work; his offer- 
ings now are‘ too numerous, 

For a large pure white that never tints 
or flecks what can beat Albatross. But 
it is a dead white, of a funeral tone. I 
like much better J. Von Tets and that 
new dandy Mary Elizabeth with its rich 
yellow throat. Mammoth White is not 
of purity and the blooms are too crowded. 
Mary O’Mine is not so much. But look 
out for Maid of Orleans, a big white 
Primulinus Grandiflorus. 

Mother Machree was over-rated. It 
needs high culture as does Pfitzer’s 
Triumph. One of the most distressing 
things in the whole patch is Purple 
Glory after a couple drops of rain 
touches the petals. Purple Victory is a 
somewhat improved Purpie Glory. In- 
spiration is rather good if given high 
culture. 

We have many new reds but don’t yet 
neglect the older ones as Dr. Bennett, 
Majestic, Red Fire, ete. Red Glory is 
good, Com. Koehl, a must have; and the 
cream-blotched Wurtenbergia leads. 

We need a large-flowered deep golden 
yellow. Those from Austin, Tobersun, 
Loyalty, ete., are seareely more than 
ordinary. Lily of Gold not worth grow- 
ing. E. I. Farrington has no distinetion; 
Golden Dream yet leads commercially, 
and Heliosa as a fancier flower. Belinde 
a cream yellow is good as is the early 
Fortunna. 

A good Gladjolus offered under extrav- 
agant praise is greatly handicapped. 
People expect something marvelous and 
their disappointment fails to give eredit 
to its good qualities. It’s only a matter 
of a little time before the growers, mainly 
amateurs, sift out the good from 


|’ is about the usual thing when an 
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mediocre. Winged Victory is an example 
of a good variety being too enormously 
praised by originator. I think the time 
has already passed when anyone will 
ever dare offer a Gladiolus at $1.00 per 
bulb. 

King Arthur is indeed King of new 
lavenders, comparatively few blooms 
open at once, but wonderful depth of 
color and substance. Royal Lavender has 
too reddish a tone. Berty Snow can be 
very beautiful, excelling at times the 
classic Minuet. When bloomed in cool 
weather Blue Triumphator seems splendid 
but it’s going to be more wailed over than 
praised. Rameses has been much too 
highly rated, its chief value is to use for 
hybridizing. 





Comments on Gladiolus 
Varieties 


HAVE many times been helped and 

encouraged by facts and suggestions 
given in THE FLOWER GROWER by other 
growers, and as I have had a lot of ex- 
perience in my more than 25 years of 
growing Glads for cut flower sales, I may 
be able to pass on some suggestions that 
will be helpful. After the first few years, 
I have grown from 200 to 300 varieties 
each season, letting some go and taking 
on some every year. 
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The varieties that I have discarded 
would make a larger list than ones I have 
now, but I notice the kinds I have kept 
are for the most part not offered now by 
up-to-date growers. So I think my 
course was sensible. However, there are 
a few that I discarded that I have surely 
missed. Mrs. Dr. Nortom was one of the 
best I have ever had, and I let it go be- 
cause the cormels were so voor to grow, 
it was very difficult to produce planting 
stock. The cormels would start all right, 
but the young plants were too weak and 
spindling, so that they would fail down 
and die, without getting any size. 

I let go Le Marechal Foch, but I have 
gotten it back. Another good one I let 
go was Muriel. I got Capt. Boynton to 
takes its place, but it is not as good as 
Muriel. 

Some of the old favorites that I still 
grow are: Kirtland, Shaylor, Crimson 
Glow, Rose Ash, Scarlet Wonder (Groff’s 
Majestic), Mrs. King. 

Some good ones of more recent intro- 
duction are: Mrs. F. C. Peters, Bertie 
Snow, Mary Frey, Minuet, all lavenders. 


Of pinks, there are plenty. Annie 
Laurie is a beautiful light-pink, a deli- 
cate, well-ruffled flower that everybody 
likes. Fay Lanphier is a fine medium- 
deep pink. One of the finest in that color. 
Giant Nymph is well known and popular. 
Longfellow and Phipps are fine if sea- 
son is normal, but have not done well 
last two seasons. 

In white, nothing but Albania has done 
good for me. Mrs. F. C. Hornberger 
and Vaughan’s White did well for me 
the first season, but for the last two sea- 
sons have done nothing. 

Aflame is a very large flame-red giant 
Prim that I like; and I also like The 
Emir, a beautiful smoky Prim. 

Wm. Hester, (Iowa). 





Corm Treatment for Control of Gladiolus Thrip 


BY F. L. GAMBRELL 
(From Bulletin New York Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y.) 


HE Gladiolus Thrips caused consider- 
| able damage to flowers and corms dur- 
ing 1931. An investigation during the 
winter months has shown that this insect 
overwinters on the corms in large numbers, 
and where the temperature has been around 
50° F or higher, considerable breeding and 
injury has occurred in storage. In such 
cases corms show decided injury from the 
feeding of young and adult Thrips. Thus 
far we have been unable to find any of the 
insects overwintering on corms or Gladiolus 
tops in the field. On the basis of present 
information, treatment of corms in storage 
or at planting time appears to be the most 
promising method of control. The treat- 
ment used will depend somewhat on the 
general practices of individual growers in 
handling their corms during storage and at 
planting time. The control measures given 
below have been tested experimentally and 
have been used by growers without any 
apparent injury, providing the corms were 
sufficiently dry before treatment. 


Granular calcium cyanide—This material, 
upon exposure to air, liberates hydrocyanic 
acid gas. The gas is very poisonous and can- 
not be used in cellars of dwellings or barns 
where man or animals are present during the 
period of fumigation. The user should be 
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very careful not to breathe any of the fumes. 
Where calcium cyanide is employed the room 
in which fumigation takes place should be 
tight so as to prevent escape of the gas. 
Provision should be made to open windows 
and doors from the outside to permit escape 
of gas before entering the room. Use calcium 
cyanide at the rate of from 2% to 5 ounces 
per 1,000 cubie feet, with an exposure of from 
3 to 6 hours. depending on the temperature 
and tightness of room in which fumigation is 
conducted. The exposure should be 3 hours at 
a room temperature of 60° F., and if the tem- 
perature is below this the exposure should be 
increased to 6 hours so as to insure satisfactory 
kill of Thrips. Since this material does not 
affect the eggs within the corms it is advisable 
to repeat the application in order to kill the 
young Thrips which hatch after the treatment. 
A second application should be made in about 
10 days if the prevailing temperature in storage 
is from 50° to 60° F. Do not allow the 
cyanide to come in contact with the corms 
since this will cause injury. The material 
should be spread on the floor of the room in 
which the corms are stored or placed on paper 
or other material. 

Naphthalene flakes.—Some growers have had 
satisfactory results from the use of naphtha- 
lene flakes by distributing the material in the 
trays with the corms at the rate of one-half 
to one teacupful to an ordinary sized tray. 
During the period of fumigation the trays 
should be covered with heavy building paper 
or tarpaulin to confine the fumes within the 
trays. Expose the corms to this treatment 
from two to three weeks in order to kill all 
stages of the insect. The object in leavin 
this material with the corms for an extende 
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eriod is that the young which hatch from the 
‘gs in the corms are killed. This eliminates 
1e necessity of a second application. Naptha- 
jene flakes may be purchased from any of the 
tar manufacturing companies for about six 
cents per bound in car lots; or from wholesale 
cruggists for about ten cents per pound in 
guantities of ten pounds or more. 

Mercuric chloride (corrosive sublimate).— 
The dipping of corms in a solution of mercuric 
hloride at the rate of one ounce to eight 
illons of water (1-1,000) .for three hours 
hould give complete control of all stages of 
the insect. This material not only destroys 
the insect but it is also beneficial in combating 
rot and scab on the corms. From the stand- 
point of disease control, over night exposures 
of corms in this solution would, in some ways, 
be preferable to the three-hour dip and would 
not be injurious to the corms. This solution 
hould not be used for more than two dippings 
without the addition of fresh mercuric chloride. 
However, it is better to make a new solution 
owing to the fact that it is difficult to add the 
required amount of mercuric chloride to main- 
tain the proper concentration. Where condi- 
tions permit and disease control is not a 
factor, naphthalene flakes or calcium cyanide 
may be preferable since considerably less labor 
is involved in these two methods. 





Cutting Gladiolus Bulbs 


N view of the fact that there has been 

considerable discussion regarding the 
advisability of cutting Gladiolus bulbs to 
hasten increase, I am giving my experi- 
ence. I cut all my rare bulbs that are 
large enough to have a good spacing be- 
tween the two top eyes. I cut straight 
down between these, dividing both the top 
and the root section into about equal 
parts. I do this as I take the bulbs out 
of the disinfecting solution immediately 
before planting. I dip the eut in pow- 
dered sulphur, thoroughly covering it, to 
prevent possible rot. 

My results have been so satisfactory, 
(never having lost a bulb through cut- 
ting), that I should consider that I was 
throwing away more than half of my in- 
erease if I did not cut. For me, each 
half produces one or more large, plump, 
high-erowned bulb, with as many bulb- 
lets on each as the whole bulb would pro- 
duce. 

I have also tried the method of searing 
the cut in the sunshine, but in a test plant- 
ing I found that those dipped in sulphur 
germinated more quickly, and produced 
larger bulbs and more bulblets. 


FREDERICK R, Avery, (Conn.) 





Old Gladiolus Bulbs 


[X regard to whether or not Gladiolus 
bulbs deteriorate or renew themselves 
year after year. When a bulb is placed 
in the ground, small rootlets at the base 
immediately develop, growth starts from 
the eye in the bulb, and a stalk starts up. 
Presently a small bulb forms on the 
top of the old one. This new bulb is 
built up by the plant cells in the parent 
bulb being carried up and arranged in 
a new growth. Gradually the old bulb 
dies and the new bulb throws out roots 
which take hold of the soil and bring 
food for the growing plant and bulb; 
and there is no reason why the new bulb 
should be inferior in any way to the 
old one. 

This matter is determined by the con- 
dition of the seed bed and the fertility 
of the soil. The new bulb need not be 
smaller or inferior in any way, and may 
even be larger. 


Wma. Hester, (Iowa) 
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“Please!!’’ 
Young Bluebird 
begs Daddy for 

a worm 


(When the photo- 
graph of this hungry 
little fellow was 
taken, a second one 
begging for the same 
worm was just out of 
range of the camera) 








Bluebirds—The Younger Generation 


BY V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (MO.) 


are just as lovable and cunning as 

the young of any other species, as I 
am sure anyone who has had the oppor- 
tunity to observe them will agree. Espe- 
cially dear are the fledglings of the Blue- 
birds. 

Last Summer, four of these entertain- 
ing youngsters were hatched in a house 
which we had placed in our garden. They 
all left the nest at the same time, and 
were kept closely together by the parent 
birds, instead of seattering to the four 
winds as do many bird families. When 
we saw one, we were always sure of very 
shortly seeing the other three. 

One day while sitting beneath an Apple 
tree near the garden, Mother Bluebird 
stopped upon a branch above my head 
with a worm in her mouth. Almost in- 
stantly surrounding her in various posi- 
tions were the four babies, each begging 
pathetically for the morsel. What a prob- 
lem for a mother!—Four hungry mouths 
and but one worm! 

On cool days the little fellows would 
huddle side by side upon a limb, chitter- 
ing like a bunch of little chickens. One 
evening all were sitting on a telephone 
wire cross arm, complaining and crowd- 
ing closer to each other for warmth, until 
the outside youngster was on the very end 
of the arm; a united push by the other 
three and off he went into space. Need- 
less to say, this broke up the meeting. 

These young Bluebirds possess a great 
amount of curiosity and inquisitiveness, 
and one day spent some time going in and 
out and all around the box in which the 
camera had been set, the only opening 
being a small one, the size of kodak lens. 


[are babies of our feathered friends 
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What fun to see them at their first in- 
vestigation of the bird bath! All sitting 
on the edge, looking questioningly at the 
water sparkling in the sunlight. One 
more venturesome than the rest plunges 
in, followed by the others with wildly 
fluttering wings sending dashes of spray 
into the air. 

On one oceasion, watching a young 
Bluebird through field glasses, we saw 
an amusing sight. He was sitting on a 
branch apparently asleep. All at once he 
straightened up, mouth open and wings 
fluttering expectantly. What a disap- 
pointment. It was only Mrs. Catbird, 
who sat down beside him for some time, 
seemingly on guard. Perhaps she had 
been asked to “mind him for a spell.” 





Parental Instinct of Birds 


VIDENCES of mother or parental 

concern over the mishaps of their 
offspring are quite common among 
animals and birds. But this is an in- 
cident which shows concern over others 
of their kind, even though they be 
strangers. The principals were English 
Sparrows who we sometimes feel are 
without virtues. 

Our boys found a baby Sparrow in 
the street, many blocks from our home 
It could not fly, but was nearly full 
grown and old enough to be very much 
afraid of humans. Not knowing what 
to do with it, and fearing it would be 
run over, they brought it home. But 
this wasn’t a solution, for the little 
thing was so afraid of us it kept up a 
continual squalling (there is no other 
word for it). Finally we put it in a 
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vox on the enclosed porch hoping it 
would be more content. It still kept up 
its call for help and in just a very few 
minutes there were Sparrows by the 
dozen fluttering outside the _ screen, 
telling baby Sparrow in loud voices just 
what to do. We had never realized 
there were so many Sparrows in the 
neighborhood. 

All this solicitude was too much for 
our foundling who became more excited 
than ever. We wondered if the Spar- 
rows could take better care of him than 
we could. So we set him on the grass 
and went inside to watch through the 
window just what their procedure would 
be. But it was another case of too many 
fingers in the pie. Bewildered by so 
much good advice, the poor baby Spar- 
row just sat and eried for home. At 
last all except one Sparrow flew away, 
either in disgust or by a pre-arranged 
plan. This Sparrow flew up to the little 
one and talked to it in bird language, 
then hopped a few feet away. Baby 
Sparrow followed and this was kept up 
until finally the little one was led into 
the tall grass on a vacant lot. When- 
ever the little one hesitated, Mrs. Spar- 
row would pretend to pick up something 
for it to eat and then eall it, thus getting 
the baby a little farther from the 
dreaded humans. We never knew the 
end of the story, but felt confident it 
was a happier one than it would have 
been had we kept the baby, for it had 
refused to eat or drink while it remained 
in our care. 

Amy L. Snowsera, (Minn.) 





A Pet Humming Bird and a Pet 
Robin 


OULD like to tell you about my 

Humming Bird. It was brought to 
me a wee baby in its nest. I put the nest 
on my big Boston Fern and that is 
where it makes its home, although it flits 
from room to room now. I brought it 
up on sweetened water and diluted honey, 
and now it will run that queer little 
tongue down in a tiny bottle and feed 
itself. It answers when I eall and will 
set on my finger and sometimes on my 
head. I expect it to make its home in 
my sun parlor among my flowers this 
Winter. I call it “Peewee.” 

Last Summer I raised a Robin which 
fell from the nest before its eyes were 
open. It would come and tease for its 
bath, and it bathed in a little pan all 
Summer. Would never bathe in the bird 
bath. Would come every night to be put 
to bed, until one day we were away from 
home when a storm came. We never 
saw Robin for three days; when he 
returned, but he never slept inside again. 
Any time I called “Robin” he would 
come and sit on my shoulder. Would 
always sit there while I hung out the 
washing. When we sat in the porch 
swing he usually would sit on the back 
and swing with us. He finally left late 
in the Fall. We had a tiny band on 
his leg and he returned this Summer, 
but was not as tame. 

Kindness will usually get these little 
fellows to trust us. 


Mrs. A. C. Garpner, (Ind.) 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“TRUE it is Nature hides 

Her treasures less and less. 
sides 

In power where 
weakness ; 

Science advances with gigantic strides; 

But are we aught enriched in love and meek- 
ness ?”’ WORDSWORTH. 


Man now pre- 


once he trembled in his 


HE history of the first bouquet is full 

of mystery. Plants may have _ blos- 
somed as long ago as 200,000,000 years but 
science cannot definitely trace flower-bearing 
plants farther back than 90,000,000 years 
according to a Cambridge University botan- 
ist. Some of them such as the Maiden- 
hair Tree or Ginkgo, Liverworts, and other 
common plants have changed but little dur- 
ing this long period. He also holds that 
plants are superior to all forms of life in- 
cluding that lord of creation, Man, and that 
if they vanished from earth man could no 
longer exist. 


. . . . There are infinities to be known, but 
they are hidden by a leaf.” 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


Just a jolly little flower, only that and 
nothing more, stuck in the lapel of a man’s 
coat when he was dejected and discouraged, 
has been known to straighten up his bowed 
head, take the kink out of his spine, and 
give him a new lease on life. And the ex- 
clusive ownership of a bit of greenery, 
maybe a tree or only a single plant, has 
been known also to work amazing miracles 
on many a cement dweller. 

The silver lining to cur dark clouds of 
depression may be found in the “back to the 
soil” movement daily making headway; a 
healthy sign that cement and stucco dwellers 
are sobering up after a prolonged orgy of 
self-indulgences, madly bent as they have 
been in last few years on spending their last 
cent on the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
A good drastic cleaning out whether it is 
an over-stuffed stomach, the house, or the 
old bank account is often a grand good 
thing for all concerned. 

People have suddenly commenced to real- 
ize that a bit of ground upon which to 
raise food will help keep them from starva- 
tion. Hence greater interest is paid to 
sermons on the Gospel of the Garden, and 
texts such as “Go tend thy garden plot” are 
being heeded. 


“Honest labour bears a lovely face.” 
THOMAS DEKKER. 


Blossoming Plum trees only a foot high, 
time-old (often several hundred years old) 
tiny Pines but a few inches tall, or a blaz- 
ing tiny Maple tree not much taller, are 
common enough sights in the Orient, par- 
ticularly Japan. How do they do it? Ah, 
that is their jealously-guarded secret, and 
never divulged. But if you stay there long 
enough, with open eyes allowing nothing to 
escape, you are sure to make a few dis- 
coveries for yourself. 

Seedlings are grown either in small pots, 
pans or tubs, Sask or not is immaterial 
apparently. Or they may be sprouted in as 
small a thing as an acorn cup, or in ridges 
of moss or mould packed on hard boards or 
again out in the open. But generally the 
pot or’whatever they are to grow in is shal- 
low. That seems to be the general rule and 
they are seldom if ever transplanted or 
shaken out and little water is applied 
directly. Usually they are set on old damp 
boards, moss or anything vegetable and 
feeding in its nature which treatment gives 
the seedlings the right kind of root growth. 
From the very start then, the root and 
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branches are restricted to give them that 
rugged, aged, and weather-beaten look so 
much desired. It is a long tedious task 
covering years, but patiently and lovingly 
rendered. Often the little pots are laid on 
one side for a season and covered with moss 
to insure a one-sided growth and twisted 
limbs. Pin-sticking is a favorite method of 
diverting the sap and changing the growth; 
also bending and weighting down the 
limbs; shaping with wire covered with soft 
cord; disbudding; pinching out shoots and 
leaves; these are but a few of the little 
tricks of the trade, for it is a real trade in 
Japan hundreds of years old,—tree-dwarfing. 


‘Lovely earth is never mute, 
Every season is a string 
of her lute. 
Winter, Summer, Spring, Fall, 
That is all.” 





Florists of San Mateo county, California, 
claim Acacia blossoms alone bring them 
$50,000 yearly. California is indebted to 
Australia for the Acacia; the first seeds of 
which are believed to have come into San 
Francisco during the gold rush. There are 
at least 400 species in the world some of 
which have a delicious perfume. Gum 
arabic is made of the finest colorless quality 
“tears.” One species exudes clear crystals 
resembling yellow diamonds which are used 
in certain commercial shampoo compounds. 
Though an exclusive diet of Acacia as a 
food might not sustain life yet it is thought 
to retard waste and prolong life. Gum- 
water is often given the sick. Acacia has 
many medicinal uses, chiefly its merit 
being to protect inflamed surfaces. It is 
under Venus and means innocence and 
purity. In certain fraternities the Acacia 
is used as a symbol of initiation. 


June 21-July 22 is under the watery sign 
of Cancer. Few cinema stars apparently 
were born under this sign. People born be- 
tween the two above dates need lime and 
fluorine foods, which combination is neces- 
sary to maintain the elasticity of either a 
rubber tree or man. So when you feel 
yourself sagging a bit, you Cancer folks, 
eat plenty of Tomatoes, Brussel Sprouts, 
Water Cress, Cauliflower, Cabbage, Spinach, 
and drink goat’s milk if you feel so inclined. 


To show how the high cost of living has 
dropped: Orchids that formerly sold for 
$12 down to $5 apiece, according to quality, 
ete., dropped to a mere $3, and even as low 
as $1. 


How few die of natural old age. Yet 
that some really do live to and beyond 
the century mark proves it neither un- 
natural nor impossible to live to a healthy 
old age. No free animal dies until old age 
overtakes it except by accident. When sick, 
its natural instinct leads it to the herb 
that will cure it, as primitive man’s also 
did. Few seem to realize their health, 
beauty, happiness, longevity, success, yes 
and wealth, barring accidents depend al- 
most entirely on their “chews.” Are YOU 
miserably chewing your way to a costly 
funeral or contentedly chewing your way 
to life more abundant? Radiant health 
is not, like illusive prosperity “just 
around the corner,” it is right under the 
nose of the wise, in gardens, woods and 
fields. Like heaven it is free, which fact 
alone is sufficient for some to reject it, for 
an amazingly large percentage of people pre- 
fer to pay top prices for even their wind- 
ing sheets. 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“I am convinced that one 
day God will ask us only what 
we are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDH1 


“T would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COowPER 





Madison Cooper 





The Responsibilities of Leisure 


PEW people will deny that ‘‘The Devil Finds Work 

for Idle Hands.’’ While this is, of course, only a 
figure of speech, as few people admit the existence of 
any such thing as The Devil these days, the meaning is 
clear. People who have Leisure (time which is not 
employed with some positive or regular occupation), 
have a responsibility which cannot be ignored. The 
matter was brought to my attention by what Myron C. 
Taylor says in the ‘‘New York Times,’’ and which was 
printed in the May issue under ‘‘Leisure a Moral Test.’’ 

The person who really knows how to use his Spare 
Time, call it Leisure if you will, is a very superior 
person. Few people know how to use their time. 
Thomas A. Edison had as a motto on his mantel— 
‘“‘Why Have I Wasted So Many Golden Minutes?’’ 
Men always and everywhere, and in all ages, seem to 
know well enough that idle time should be employed 
profitably, but there is no general agreement as to what 
should be done with it, because this is an individual 
problem, and this is where individual liberty comes in. 
Every person has a certain amount of selection to make 
during his or her lifetime, and the most important selec- 
tion to be made is to determine what should be done 
during the time which many people are pleased to call 
Leisure. There should in fact be no such thing as 
Leisure time, as I understand it, because Leisure, in the 
commonly accepted sense of the term, means nothing less 
than idle time. 

Time should always be profitably employed. This 
does not mean that all of our time should be turned 
into money value. Indeed the money value that we get 
from our time is the least valuable of what we may get 
by a proper use of the time which is available to every 
person. While it is futile to suggest in general terms 
what we should do to improve our time, it can be stated 
plainly that each person must select for himself the 
things which look most interesting and the things which 
look as though they would produce something worth- 
while. The only test we need is to determine whether 
the things we do lead to our moral and spiritual better- 
ment. Things which are for mere self-gratification and 
entertainment we know are not to be considered in this 
class. 

Do your own selecting, friends, of what you do with 
your available time and do not overlook the fact that 
it is your own responsibility whether you make prog- 
ress—stand still—or go backward. 

Mapison CoopEr. 
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The Cooper Plan 


Balanced Activities vs. Depressions 


‘THE Plan as outlined last month does not claim to 

offer a remedy to end ‘‘The Depression’’—rather a 
Plan which will prevent depressions in future. But the 
Plan will outline methods of living to bring a correct 
attitude of mind, which in itself will help to end the 
depression. 


Our wisest economists and our leaders now admit that 
the return of prosperous conditions awaits other things 
besides confidence. Confidence will help, but the funda- 
mentals of living conditions are still wrong, and until 
these are righted the depression cannot end. 

It is not necessary to detail the causes of depression ;— 
we are all more or less familiar with the facts;—but it 
$s well to suggest that we must change the methods which 
have been the cause of the present depression. We must 
return to the simple things of life, and maintain our 
contact with them. 


The Cooper Plan is no ‘‘Back to the Land’’ scheme. 
It seems idle to suggest, for instance, to a man who has 
always lived in the city and knows nothing about country 
conditions that he should take up agriculture as a means 
of livelihood. Besides any large adoption of the ‘‘ Back 
to the Land’’ idea would make the situation worse. 
There is already an overproduction of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and if a large number of unemployed are put to 
work in getting more crops from the soil, prices will 
be so low that the producer could not maintain himself. 
There is no good in suggesting a great increase in the pro- 
duction of agricultural products. What is needed is 
greater INDEPENDENCE for our citizens. 

The independent citizen is one who owns his own 
employment and who is a home owner. Every person 
in the whole wide world should be in this class. To rely 
on another for employment is to be dependent. We 
should all aim to become independent citizens and home 
owners. I will tell you in outline just how this may be 
done. 

Balanced Activities which I have advocated for years, 
will create the independent citizen and maintain him 
as such. Balanced Activities systematically continued, 
are the basis of The Cooper Plan. 

The Cooper Plan will in future issues be developed 
somewhat as follows: 

First.—Acquire a piece of ground. 
rent or beg it if you must. 

Second.—Make your home on this ground at the 
earliest possible moment. Any kind of a structure will 
make a home if you have the right attitude of mind. 

Third.—Grow things to eat and grow and make things 
to sell. Get advice from local men of experience. Don’t 
expect too much at first. 


Fourth.—Live simply, and study the things nearest 
you. Let the big outside world take care of itself for 
a while. 

Fifth—Retain your present income, if you have one. 
Increase it in any practicable way. If possible, help 
some other fellow to get a start on a piece of ground. 

Sizth—The most important advantage of contact 
with the soil is its value as EDUCATION; how and why 
this is so, you will see as you study the subject with us 
month by month. 

In future articles look for definite suggestions on how 
to aequire Balanced Activities, and how to become 
INDEPENDENT. 

Ask questions about the Plan and its details. 

Mapison Cooper. 


Buy it if you can; 
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Experts vs. Greenhorns 


N occasional correspondent wonders why THE ‘LOWER 
Grower has been so successful, in view of the fact 
that it is not, for the most part, written by experts, but 
rather by readers. I have answered such communica- 
tions by explaining that the novice goes into details and 
has encountered troubles which the expert knows nothing 
about, and that his suggestions will therefore be more 
applicable to the problems of average gardeners than 
what the expert can offer, but it remained for one of my 
California friends to outline this idea in a very lucid 
statement which I am pleased to copy as follows: 

“It is a fact that the authorities are often not the best 
ones for beginners, or even average gardeners, to go to for 
advice. Their information is, indeed, liable to be too brief. 
They take too much for granted, and cannot get the com- 
mon scrub’s viewpoint. Then too, they just don’t know the 
answers to many questions such as come to you. The reason 
is quite simple. The man who does his work perfectly 
makes no mistakes, therefore, he does not know how to 
advise those who do. But the duffer who has blundered 
and found a way out, can tell others how to correct or avoid 
those same mistakes. That is why great men’s children so 
often fail to amount to anything, while those who would be 
classed as failures raise their children to be geniuses.” 


Early in my publishing experience, I attempted to get 
experts to answer questions which came to me in the 
natural course of editing. In about three cases out of 
four, these men who were experts and plainly qualified, 
were so brief in their replies and took so much for 
granted, that their answers were of comparatively little 
value to the average back-lot gardener. 

And right here I would like to acknowledge to my 
readers that they are doing their share towards the 
building of this magazine. THE FLOWER GROWER, as a 
magazine, has to an extent built itself, and the simple- 
minded Editor has only acted as a guide and a counselor. 
At no time have I tried to establish policies based on indi- 
vidual ideas. I have allowed the magazine to make a 
natural growth and believe that this is one important 
secret of its rather unusual success. 

Mapison Cooper. 





Fear,—A Destructive Influence 


AHATMA GANDHT has recently made a plea to his 
followers to rid themselves of mankind’s two greatest 
fears,—the fear of death and the fear of the loss of ma- 
terial possessions. 
Human progress is held back and humanity handi- 
capped by FEAR, and Gandhi has, therefore, found the 
secret of human progress. He says: 


“‘No power on earth can subdue a man who has 
shed these two fears.’’ 


Many people have subdued or thrown off the fear of 
death, but few, if any, have been able to handle the fear 
of material loss in as effective a manner. Indeed, the 
great majority of mankind make the possessions of ma- 
terial things the chief interest of their earthly existence 

Just suppose, for instance, that you had not the slight- 
est fear of losing everything that you possessed. Nothing 
that anyone could do to you or against you could in any 
way intimidate or influence you in any way. When a 
man is in that fortunate position, he is a leader in fact, 
and the great Gandhi is a living representative of the 
truth of this statement. 

Our boasted Twentieth Century civilization can learn 
much about leadership, self-control, and courage from the 
frail little leader of India. In his calm confidence, dis- 
cernment, and strength of character, he is without a peer. 


MADISON COOPER 
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“Old-Timers”’ 


HE old-timers of today were the leaders of yesterday. 

Those who think they are ‘‘in the swim’’ and up-to- 
date right now, are in the natural cycle of time, but the 
old-timers of tomorrow. 

Our present generation are inclined to feel that old- 
timers were simply necessary in the preparation of cir- 
cumstances and affairs so that the modern generation 
might live at high speed. If any of those modernistic 
chaps read this, let them paste it in their hat and keep 
it there for 50 years, if they live that long, and see 
what happens. They will not need to keep it 50 years— 
25 years, or 15, will teach them useful lessons. 

Old-timers seem to be necessary in the wheel of prog- 
ress, but it does not necessarily follow that the present 
generation, and present developments of our so-called 
civilization, are any improvement on what the old-timers 
were familiar with 50 years ago. 

As I have before tried to point out in my simple- 
minded way, the human race has been making such rapid 
progress that it is more than probable that in some of 
the ‘‘progress’’ we have made during the past few years, 
we will need to entirely retrace our steps, and this may 
bring us back to where the old-timers were 25 years or 
50 years ago. Material progress, and mechanical prog- 
ress and even progress in the arts and sciences is no 
progress at all, unless the human element keeps pace 
accordingly. The human element has NOT kept pace 
during recent years. Spiritual values have been almost 
entirely overlooked; not to say moral and intellectual 
values. 

We must get back to the simple life and the really 
worthwhile things. Indeed, we must establish a new 
code of ethics, of religion, and of morals. And it must 
not only satisfy our modern ideas of progress, but it 
must square with the spiritual teachings of old. 

Not too deep a subject, friends, for all of us to study 
continually for personal enlightenment. 


Mapison Cooper. 





Use Your Head— Not Too Much 


N a letter to one of my valued contributors, I acci- 
dentally struck a phrase which he seemed to feel 
needed elaborating which was as follows: 

“Many people have a fad of trying to select things, and 
this fad is mostly based on whim. Things select themselves 
for us if we do not try to do too much mental calculating 
ourselves.” 


The idea behind this statement is that if we try to use 
our Head too strongly, it will take the nature of mere 
whim, and not be of important help to us as a guide. The 
Head, or the Brain more properly speaking, is usable in 
various ways, and it is not the mental processes and men- 
tal calculating that always produces results for us. Our 
Brain is a sort of ‘‘receiving set’’ which will bring us 
important messages if we ‘‘tune in’’ in the right way. 
The sub-conscious mind, which I have mentioned pre- 
viously, is at work here. Give your sub-conscious mind 
an opportunity to demonstrate its usefulness. Few people 
know that they have a sub-conscious mind and that it can 
be of great assistance to them if they only know how to 
**tune in’’ on the right wave-length. 

No, friends, I am not going to try to tell you just how 
you can do this, but I will leave the matter for your con- 
sideration, with the simple statement that few people are 
getting what they should out of their mental equipment. 
They use it in too mechanical and in too exact a way. It 
has many other uses. Think it over! 

MApison CooPER 
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The interpretation of how 
“The Father of His Country’’ 
appeared, has been handed 
down to us from many differ- 
ent sources, and the exact 
appearance of Washington is 
still a matter of conjecture 
to many. 

The picture herewith is 
from a photograph made by 
E. H. Menge, Maquoketa, 
lowa, from an old steel en- 
graving which he states was 
about 50 years old. It seems 
quite reasonable that this 
should be a fair likeness of 
Washington in his later years. 

















Nature Songs for Children 








THE EVENING STAR 


A little girl three Summers old 
Chanced through the window to behold 
the Evening Star. 


A thing so beautiful and bright 
Filled her young bosom with delight, 
Shining afar. 


She pointed upward to the sky 
And to her mother sitting by, 
she made this plea 


Mother my playthings are not bright 
Call down that pretty star tonight 
and give it to me. 


Oh no, my child, that little star 
Is a great world and miles afar 
from us away. 


I cannot call it from the sky 
Although it seems so bright and nigh, 
at close of day. 


And cannot we all go tonight 
Up to that World so far and bright 
and Father too? 


For there no candle we shall need 
It must be very light indeed, 
Come, Mother, do. 


Oh no, child, we cannot go 
Up to that world from here below 
till called by death away. 


The lamb will give the needed light 
For in that world ’tis never night, 
but always day. 


(Author’s name not given; the paper is many years old.) 


SARAH FOWLER, ( Mich.) 





Robert’s Resolve 


If ever I see on bush or tree, 
Young birds in their pretty nest; 
I must not in play steal the birds away, 
It would grieve their mother’s breast. 
My mother I know would sorrow so, 
Should I be stolen away; 
So I'll speak to the bird in my softest word, 
Nor hurt them in play. 
And when they can dy to the bright blue sky, 
They will warble a song to me; 
And if I am sad it will make me so glad 
To know they are happy and free. 
—Children’s Nature Hymne (Author Unknown) 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 





‘ ‘\W\/at don’t my Peonies bloom?” 

How often this query is sent hopefully to the Queries 
and Answers department, and how many times it is asked of 
those who raise Peonies successfully. 

To answer the question intelligently would be as difficult for 
the experienced grower as for the physician to attempt to pre- 
seribe proper treatment when the only clue upon which to base 
a diagnosis would be the question, “Why does my baby ery all 
the time?” or “Why do I have ‘that tired feeling?’ ” 

Of course, unless one be a clairvoyant or the possessor of 
an oija board, it is impossible to divine the causes which led 
up to the condition that prevents Mrs. X’s Peonies from bloom- 
ing, but it is a good bet that Mrs. X was too indifferent to 
learn the few simple requirements for success that every Peony 
catalogue explains in detail. 

The successful Peony grower buys only strong, healthy roots 
and plants them at once in well- prepared soil, setting them 
neither too deep nor too shallow; he cultivates them as he would 
any other crop he hoped to grow successfully, and fertilizes 
them in the way recommended. In short, he follows the 
directions that were furnished by his dealer. 

If I bought puny, weazened, dried up roots at the ten-cent 
store, delayed their planting, then cramped them into a much 
too little hole in gravel, summarily abandoning them then and 
there to their fate, I would expect no bloom and certainly 
would deserve none. 

Like the growing child, the Peony must neither be starved 
from insufficient food, nor gorged and surfeited with a too- 
rich diet which pampers into indolence and laziness. With 
similar treatment to that which Mrs. X’s Peonies get from 
mamma, little Junior stands small chance of developing into 
the position of tackle on the High School football eleven. 

And so, dear sisters of the interrogation point, when you get 
to the state of mind where you are willing to devote half as 
much time learning the how of successfully growing plants 
as you spent trying to learn Contract, you'll doubtless develop 
into one of those magicians of whom their friends say: “Oh, 
she’s lucky; she has the natural knack; everything she sticks 
in the ground grows for her.” 

THe GuLaD PHILOSOPHER. 





Pulling Weeds is not Gardening 


MUCH advice is proffered these days as to what can 

be done to remedy the disgraceful plight in which 
the human race finds itself. And much of this advice is 
given by those who know not their subject. The Chief 
Medical Director of one of our largest life insurance 
companies in a circular entitled ‘‘Pulling Weeds for 
Health’’ exposes his ignorance of gardening and country 
conditions generally, by putting forth the idea that 
pulling weeds is a good recreation and a beneficial form 
of activity and exercise. 

Any person with much experience in gardening, or the 
raising of crops, knows well enough that the gardener 
who lets weeds grow until big enough to pull, is, to use 
a slang phrase, a bum gardener. The true gardener 
kills his weeds before he sees them; and this is an exact 
statement of fact and not a simile. Cultivation at the 
right time will make weed pulling quite unnecessary, 
and when weeds get big enough to pull they have already 
taken more than their share of substance and fertility 
from the soil. 

Therefore, all you friends who have never done much 
gardening yourselves just take a hint from this ;—pulling 
weeds is a disagreeable and disgraceful task, and an 
unnecessary one; and that while the subject may have a 
place in literature and reference in the Bible, the modern 
gardener knows little or nothing about pulling weeds. 


Mapison Cooper. 








Prizes for Entrance-Post Designs 


HERE was. offered in the October 
issue 1931, certain prizes in the way 
of subscriptions to THE FLowrerR GrowER 
for Gate-Post or Entranece-Post designs, 
and the competition is closed with this 
issue, and 


two strips of designs are 
printed herewith. 
As originally announced, the Editor 


was the sole judge of the competition, 
and assumes full responsibility for his 
choice of subjects. 

The first prize of a 5-years’ subserip- 
tion goes to the design shown in the cen- 
ter and at the bottom on page 306 in the 


July, 1932, number, Submitted by George 
Norris, (IIl.). 

The second prize of a 4-years’ sub- 
scription goes to the design at the top 
and at the right, on page 165 of the 
April, 1932, number Submitted by 
Edward W. Morse, (N. Y.). 


The third prize of a 3-years’ subserip- 
tion to the design shown second 
from the right at the bottom on page 
165 of the April, 1932, number. Sub- 
mitted by Edward W. Morse, (N. Y.). 

The fourth prize of a 2-years’ sub- 
scription goes to the design shown second 
from the left on page 165 of the April, 
1932, number. This design was_ sub- 
mitted by Norman Jensen, (IIl.). 

All other designs which have been re- 
produced, 52 in number, will be given a 
full year’s subseription, as they have been 
considered worthy of a place in the con- 
test. 

Honorable mention is given to the de- 
sign at the extreme right, page 165 of 
the April number, and also to the design 
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shown at the right and illustrated by 
photograph on page 37 of the January 
number. 

Quite a proportion of the designs are 
too ornate and rather too complicated to 
meet with the judge’s approval. Others 
seem to be somewhat impracticable in 
construction. Still others are adapted 
only to a comparatively few locations or 
surroundings. 

In making the awards preference has 
been given mostly to simplicity of con- 
struction, although the first prize is per- 
haps an exception. This design, the 
judge considers extra-well proportioned, 
and suitable for a large number of loea- 
tions. It is also fairly easy to build with 
the exception of the curve and this could 
be handled by most any careful mason. 
The round balls at the top could be re- 
placed by some other appropriate orna- 
ment, but a globe is perhaps as good 
anything. Urns or vases could be sup- 
plied by cutting down the eap-stone some- 
what. 

The design showing the very large _— 
stone is given second place because of 
simplicity and honerable mention is + daa 
to the large ledge stone because of their 
unique character. That would not be 
available in most localities. 

It is recommended that readers retain 
the numbers containing these Gate-Post 
designs for future reference. 

The editor has in mind a Post-Design 
which could be built of the rough lime- 
stone which is available here in Northern 
New York. <A _ proportion could be 
adopted to 
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Friedrike Werner 


Lauffer, whose home is ° Pennsylvania, and who 
to write under her aiden name, Friedrike 
Werner, has given THE ‘FLOWER GROWER readers some 
of the very best pictures which have adorned our pages 
of recent years, at least one of which was a front cover 
illustration. 

Several of her articles are in hand for future issues of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, all of which are especially 
well illustrated by photographs. 





Mrs. 
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The above two strips of Entrance Post Designs complete the illustrations which have been considered in the contest for prizes 
which was begun with the November issue of 1931. 
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Our Magazine” 








A few extracts from thousands of 

ytters eived, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
peaders, ond its Editor, We cooperate 
jor the good of all. 
*Your publication is far and away the best 
oublication that comes to my place. I read it 
with a great deal of interest and pleasure, and 
go not intend to let my subscription expire as 
jong as | am able to look after the growing of 
fowers.”” (Asheville, N. C.) 

“Byerything is cast aside when THE FLOWER 
GroweR «arrives ; and we carefully file each 
copy for reference. For honesty of purpose it 


gside The Rural New-Yorker; and it 

in flower growing and philosophy.” 
(Cedar Grove, N. J.) 

“You are to be congratulated on getting out 

gyeh a wonderful magazine. Every page is 

flied with instructive as well as interesting 
reading.” (Buhl, Idaho.) 


“I have only been reading your magazine for 
a year but I can honestly say I enjoy every 
bit of it, and would not like to be without it, 
not only for the garden point of view, but the 
yery original and helpful editorial articles as 
well. 1 wish you and your paper all success.” 

(Brampton, Ont.) 


“Your magazine fills a real want and I would 
feel lost if I did not receive it every month. 
Not only is it filled with general information 
yseful to those interested in a garden, but I 
desire also to commend the editorial pages and 
the advertisements. ; 

“Your paper and the Gladiolus received from 
you with my first subscription started me to 
raise this beautiful flower in quantities and 
your advertisers have had the benefit of my 
orders.”” (Baltimore, Md.) 

“I have been recommending THr FLOWER 
GROWER to my patrons and friends and tell 
them they will find it just a little better than 
they expected. It certainly is one of the best 
on plain facts, so simplified that the amateur 
may grasp them; and that is_ what counts.” 

; (Evanston, Ill.) 


“I surely enjoy THE FLOWER Grower. I 
often find a single article worth the subscrip- 
tion price. You certainly have a worthwhile 
nission.”” (Centerton, Ark.) 


“I think it is due you to say that I enjoy 
reading your magazine very much and con- 
sider it the most valuable publication on the 
subject of flower growing that I have ever 
ven. I congratulate you on the success you 
are having with it.’’ (Louisville, Ky.) 


‘It gives me the greatest pleasure in the 
world to renew my subscription for the next 
five years. I desire to say for my own satis- 
faction, and because the impulse is so strong 
within me, that there is no magazine devoted 
to fower culture or to any of the subjects 
associated with this, that has given me greater 
pleasure or satisfaction, and I have taken most 
of the magazines devoted to this purpose that 
are published in this country, and many others 
that are published abroad and in foreign 
languages. 

“In particular, your attitude as expressed in 
your personal articles and otherwise expressed 
in the magazine in regard to birds and all 
forms of animal life is so much in accord with 
my own views and those of my family, that I 
am at a loss to say whether I estimate more 
this feature of THE FLOWER GROWER, or that 
larger portion which is devoted exclusively* to 
horticulture. 

“It will ever be a pleasure to me to increase, 
where I can, the circulation of the magazine 
mong my friends and acquaintances.” 

(Westwood, N. J.) 
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“I must say I like your magazine, It is in- 
om teresting and because it is as one family, all 
interested in one of the most beautiful things 


(St. Paul, Minn.) 


to the Dictionary I refer oftener to 
»WER GROWER than any other book or 
I find it practical and full of com- 
se.” (Carpinteria, Calif.) 
much interested in your magazine. 
know of any other that is so full of 
information which is helpful to the 
mateur gardener. The section of 
ind Answers giving the experiences of 
s passed on to the general public 
your magazine, and is wonderfully 
(Penticton, B. C.) 


pote ave found THE FLOWER GRoweER most 
seipt nd full of information not found in 
other gazines.”’ (Bethesda, Md.) 


_ I want to tell-you how much I appreciate 
your gazine. I think it is the finest and 
oy ipful magazine of its kind on the mar- 
net. surely helps those who are just start- 
ng to crow flowers, as well as those who have 
Spent irs with them.” 


God's Creation.” 
THE F 





(Fort Wayne, Ind.) 






















CACTUS A HOME FOR BIRDS 


WANT to tell of an interesting thing 

that has happened three years in suc- 
cession. I have a large Christmas Cactus 
which I put on a stand on my large front 
porch in Summer. Three years ago, just a 
couple of days after I put out my Cactus, 
a Wild Dove made her nest in the Cactus. 
They make a poor nest, just a few sticks. 
Then she laid her two eggs; they don’t 
lay more at a time. She became so tame 
she would stay right on the nest while I 
sat just by her with my sewing or reading. 
I even moved the stand with the Cactus 
on, and she stayed on the nest, but she 
was more afraid of strangers. I, myself 
could stand by her and talk to her and 
she would just look at me with her dark 
eyes, but would fly off for visitors. 


Well, the day I entertained my Ladies 
Aid she decided to hatch one of her eggs, 
but of course, when the ladies came, both 
they and the many children scared the 
Mother Bird away. I took the little cold 
Birdie (it was in first part of May), and 
put it in an empty coffee can and put it in 
the warming closet on my range and when 
every one had left I put the little Birdie 
out in the nest, and lo and behold, Mother 
Bird came back and next day the other 
egg was hatched, and in a very short time 
the little Wild Doves could fly. 

Now wasn’t it wonderful that the 
Mother came back to her nest after so 
many hours and that the other egg would 
hatch out? I count it a very happy ex- 
perience to me. 

Next year I put the Cactus at the same 
place and thought another Dove would 
come; but in about a week a small Bird 
which I since found out was a Kentucky 
Warbler, made a fine nest, cemented it 
with an opening on the side, and laid five 
pretty eggs. It got just as tame to me, 
even little sonny could stand and talk 
to it. 

The third year I was so excited to see 
a Red Cardinal come, and although it 





didn’t become quite so tame, it really was 
not afraid of me, but very shy to visitors. 

I can’t hardly wait until next Spring to 
see if my Christmas Cactus will be a bird 
attraction again. 


My Cactus 


is full of buds which no 


little ranch consists of only 6,000 acres. 


A natural Rock Garden right in the back yard of a home in Rhodesia, South Africa. 
This lady enjoys reading THE FLOWER GROWER a friend sends to her. 
South Africa is famous for its wild flowers. 


doubt will burst open at Christmas. Last 
year I had three hundred flowers on it. It 
was beautiful. 

Mrs. A. J. SAMUELSON, ( Kans.) 


TWELVE FINE EXHIBITION DAHLIAS* 


1. Derrill W. Hart—I. Dee. Reddish- 
copper. 

2. Ray Warner—I. Dec. Luminous rose- 
pink. 

3. Elkridge —I. Dec. Pure white. 

4. Eva Quadling—I1. Dec. Maroon. 

5. Hliza London Shepard —I1. Dec. Orange- 
gold. 

6. King Midas—I. Dec. Golden-yellow. 

7. A. Lincoln —S. C. Bright-red, yellow 
base of petals. 

8. Dorothy Stowe I. Dec. True pink. 

9. Thomas A. Edison — F. D. Royal- 
purple. 

10. Jim Moore—S. C. Primrose-yellow. 

11. Aiko—S. C. Newest deep-carmine. 

12. Bagdad —I._ Dec, Brilliant  scarlet- 
flame. 

All of these are large blooms, good 


growers, long stems, and free bloomers. 
*I. Dec.,—means Informal Decorative, 
F. D.,—means Formal Decorative. 
S. C..—means Show Cactus. 
R. C. Wat ey, (N. J.) 
FINE WIRE SCREEN TO COVER SEED 
BED 

I read the FLowerR Grower and find it 
interesting and helpful, and wish to pass 
on to readers a tip that has helped me 
very much. 

Cover your seed bed with a frame cov- 
ered with ordinary fine screen wire, and 
the seeds will come up much better and 
the soil will not pack so badly after a 
rain. Nor will the sun dry it out as 
quickly. 

Mrs. J. A. Wricut, (VA.) 


ROOT GROWTH AND PEAT 
Peat is sometimes mixed in the seed-bed 
to retain moisture. When the young seed- 
lings have grown an inch or two high, their 
roots will be imbedded in the available 


pieces of Peat. Since there is no food 
value in Peat, the roots do not draw as 
much nourishment, and the root system 


itself is scanty. But, if Peat is used as a 
top dressing and not mixed with the soil, 
the young roots of the seedlings will grow 
laterally, seeking the Peat. This lateral 
rooting forms a larger root system. More 
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nourishment is taken in and a bigger and 
hetter plant is the result. The two 
diagrams are of two Ageratum plants which 
I have grown under each condition. 
R. H. Loe, (BR. I.) 
BLACK-WALNUT PLANTING 
EXPERIENCE 

Referring to your Walnut experience in 
a 1930 issue: 

Several years ago we gathered a lot of 
nuts and dumped them in the back yard 
to dry,—had a large pile. The ground 
got soft before they were all cleaned up; 


some of them were stepped on and got 
pressed in the sod and were left there. 


The next Spring they started coming up, 
and we let the stand. There were 
over a hundred in a space about ten feet 
in diameter. We had four feet of growth 
the first The tenants occupying 
the place after we left cut them all down 
but one. 


shoots 


season, 


The soil is black; natural Walnut and 
Elm soil. Next time you want to raise 


Walnuts, just press them in the ground. 
I did the same thing last Fall. 
A. H. Lermeacnu, (Ohio) 


A FROG IN A POOL 
We had a Frog in our Pool last year— 
(I called him Moses because he lived in the 
bulrushes in the corner of the pool), and 


he would gr-r-umph for me to come to 
him,—let me lift him, pet his head, and 
carry him around. When our police dog 


would bark, Moses would join in with his 
“Gr-r-ump, gr-r-umph,” half a dozen times, 
then pause and do the same thing again. 
The entire neighborhood enjoyed the fun. 
I am hoping Moses will return this year. 
Epitu S. Davis, ( Penna.) 


SHRUBBERY FROM CUTTINGS 
that every home should have a 
nice planting of shrubs, since all shrubs 
root easily; and who with good shrubs 
would deny his neighbor some cuttings. 

A very good way of rooting them is to 
dig a trench some 8 or 10 inches deep and 
bury cuttings, always burying at least two 
joints leaving one above ground. They 
may be put out in Fall or early Spring 
with equally good results. They should not 
be disturbed for 12 months after planting. 


Seems 
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I have tried many shrubs in this manner. 
Spirea, Althea, (double), Weigela, Crepe 
Myrtle, Tamarix, Mock Orange, Hydrangea, 
Buddleia, Golden Bells, Barberry, Abelia, 
Deutzia, and others. 

Lets root more cuttings, and give more 
cuttings to make more homes beautiful. 


Mrs. J. T. D. (Tenn.) 


SPREADING PLANT NUISANCES 

Plants always become a nuisance if given 
room to spread: 

First and worst of all is the Trumpet 
Vine (Bignonia Grandiflora, I think) ; 
then Cinnamon Vine, Bouncing Bet (Sapon- 
aria, I think); and Washington’s Bower. 
All of these. except Cinnamon Vine (which 
is of recent introduction) still survive in 
my great-grandmother’s garden, though 
three generations have tried to exterminate 
them. 


o 
— 


M. U. M., (Va.) 


TRIMMING THE WATER PLANTS 
By Midsummer the Lily Pool may be 
over-run with leaves and new plants. With 
a sharp knife cut away from one-third to 
one-half of the leaves of your Lily pads, 
also thin out the leaves on the Water Poppy 
and other plants. This thorough trimming 
along with an application of bone meal 
dug in about the Water Lilies will result 
in a fresher looking pool and a new group 
of blossoms. 
HELEN E. Ruy te, (Nebr.) 


WATERLILIES AND PARAFFINE 


A friend said if one wished to have the 
Water Lilies in bloom during the evening 
for some special occasion, to pour a little 
melted paraffine into the heart of each blos- 
som and they would be as lovely as in 
daytime. 

Mrs. Crara C. 


3ANGS,. ( Nebr.) 


SCORING THE HOME GROUNDS 

In the December issue, 1930, in the Q. 
& A. Dept. was a suggestion for scoring the 
home grounds. Here comes one from the 
Ohio State University, which I am glad to 
pass along to those who are interested. It 
is as follows: 

HOW GOOD IS YOUR YARD? 

Before starting your spring planting it may 
interest you to check over your yard and dis- 
cover its weak points. Then plan to raise 
your score; 
Your 
Score 


Perfect 
Score 

Lawns—If rolled and fertilized 

this year, free from weeds and 

not cluttered with flowers and 

rrr ee 20 
Trees—If you have adequate 

shade from healthy hardwood 

trees well placed around the 

front and DAGK FAG. ...cccesece 20 
(If they have been cut back 

deduct 5) 
Shrubs—Should be planted in 

front, at the corners, in bare 

spots at sides, and in back of the 

house, but should not obscure the 

view from the windows. They 

should be planted around the 

edges of the yard and as screens 

Zor wrmintktly WOW. . «.<646s ses 20 
Vines—Should be on_ porches, 

fences, and unsightly buildings. . re 
General Impression—Should be 

good. The entire yard front and 

back, clean and well kept (no 

chickens or other livestock in it). SS “ae 
Flowers—Annual and perennial 

flowers should be in the borders 

around yard, giving bloom from 

WP WEEE 6:6 ov ecnabiees cess BO cvec 





AFRICAN VIOLET 


The African Violet, Saintpaulia, is in- 
teresting and satisfactory as a house plant. 
It blooms almost continuously through the 
greater part of the year. 

The cordate, or heart-shaped, leaves are 
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very thick and fleshy, and com; v coy 
ered with tiny hairs; they gr ‘ime. 
diately from the earth, each upon its ow, 
succulent stem. They are a green 
color, and seem singularly fre¢ m the 
usual greenhouse pests. 
The flowers, borne in racemes, are 
lovely blue shade. The stamen- formies 
a bright-yellow center. They consist of foy; 


petals, the upper one being slight 
at the outer edge. 
The plants require much the same 


divided 


Care 
as Begonias; requiring plenty wal 
When repotting, equal parts of leaf-molg 
and garden soil should be use Garden 
soil alone may pack too clos and 


smother the roots. 

I was cautioned by the owner of th 
greenhouse, about dividing. However . 
I repotted the plant, one of smal] 
plants was removed and placed in a ' 
alone and seems to be growing 
it is putting forth a bloom stal! 


V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, {Mo 


9 Wher 


not 
pot 


icely, as 


DAHLIA ROOTS STORED IN PEAT 
MOSS 

Last Winter, for the first time. T packed 
my Dahlia roots in granulated peat moss, 
This is an excellent packing material, but 
on unpacking them this Spring, I find 
that the acid, I suppose it is that, has x 
blackened the wooden tags as to make the 
names almost or entirely illegible: only 
a very few of them can be read at all 
[I wonder if any other growers have had 
similar trouble? 

Some few clumps marked with the 
celluloid labels and waterproof ink were 
unharmed. 

Mrs. A. R. McKinney, (S. C. 


TEASPOON FOR TRANSPLANTING 

Try a teaspoon for transplanting small 
seedlings. Have soil moist enough so 
will not crumble. The bowl shape of th 
spoon will compress the soil in 
manner that small plants can be moved 
with no or little disturbance. See that the 
spoon is always clean before each insertion 


C. C. G., ( Nes.) 


such a 


TO KILL MOLES 

Here is my way of getting rid of Moles 
When I notice a fresh place I take th 
hose without the nozzle and stick it right 
down into the ground and turn on the 
water. It will only take a minute until 
the Mole comes up for air, and of course, 
he is easily killed. 


HARRIET DANIELSON, (IA. 


POLLY IN THE PEACH TREE 

Polly, our pet Parrot, had been brought 
out into the garden and hung in her usual 
place in the Peach tree. Finally she was 
given her freedom and how she was et- 
joying climbing all over the tree and chew- 
ing on the bark. She was too happy for 
anything. 


Two kittens were playing near the tree, 
one spied Polly and _ proceeded climb 
the tree after big game. Polly did not 

V 


like this much and proceeded to edge awa} 
sidewise in her funny way. The kitten soon 


tired of his fruitless efforts and started to 
climb down the tree in a leisurely manner 
with his tail waving to and fro stantly 
Polly was on his trail with glee showing 
in her bright brown eyes. Sh juickly 
overtook the unsuspecting kitten i gave 
his tail a good pinching. Her was 
complete. She laughed and chuc! with 
greatest glee and needless to y, we 
laughed with her. 
Mrs. F. Lesiie PIERCE, C.) 
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eROUND SQUIRRELS IN NEBRASKA 
Looking out my window this morning, I 
; round Squirrel—as these little 
called here. He stood upright 
legs, like a tiny statute, listen- 
itching warily. I watched him 
ninutes, till my eyes grew tired, 
| stood on guard. Presently I 
reason. Another Squirrel, evi- 
mate, was busily eating, scurry- 
, here and there for choice bites. 
last Summer by setting box traps, we 
wht a Whole family of these little 
atures Without harming them. We 
ysed them in an old unused tank, putting 
svery pli itiful flooring of dirt in the tank; 
vered the top with screen. We 
of water and corn for them to 


shen We 
t plents 


Tn no time at all these busy little fellows 
| their houses dug;—how the dirt flew! 
ey soon grew unafraid of us, and how 
: frolicked. They would stand up on 

‘jeir hind legs and eat corn daintily; then 
bble at choice green grass. They scurried 
and out of their houses for all the world 

ke busy children and we firmly believed at 

imes that they were playing hide and seek. 

Finally pitying the little fellows, though 

they were Well fed and seemed to be enjoy- 

g themselves, we turned them loose. 


BLANCHE O. PEASE, ( Nebr.) 


FLORISTS USE PUSSY WILLOWS 


Referring to article on Pussy Willows in 
the March number. 
In this section of Long Island, repre- 
vitatives of the florists are going around 
fom house to house, in the suburban sec- 
ion, and give the householders $1.00 per 
ish for the branches from the Pussy Wil- 

These people saw the branches 

from the bush, and take branches 
way. No trouble to the grower at all. 
Personally I would consider my Pussy 
Willows cheaply kept, for my own pleasure, 
it this price, but I wanted to tell you this 
fact about how they are handled in a com- 
vrcial Way, as a matter of information. 
This is the first year it has been done 
round here that I know of. 

Mrs. Beatrice Hickson, (N. Y.) 


AILING BIRD AND ANTS 


My office desk is near a window looking 
iton the garden. Just outside the win- 
jw is a rough stone walk and near is 
ilarge Elm tree. In a decayed place near 
rotch in the tree a colony of large black 
ints made their home last Summer. They 
eame a nuisance getting into everything 
round the house and we used a spray 
repeatedly to destroy and dislodge them. 
ivery time the spray was used the Ants 
rould become quite active and those escap- 
ug the spray would cross the walk in 
streaming lines. 
dust after spraying the Ants one day 
retreated to the desk chair, and soon 
iter sitting down was attracted by a large 
tackle flying down to the walk near the 
ne of moving Ants and at first I sup- 
sed the Bird was eating the Ants, but 
ser observation proved this supposition 
‘rong. The Bird seemed to use some care 
1 picking up the ants in the end of its 
«ak and would thrust or tuck the Ant 
‘mong its feathers on the back, or under 
‘8 Wings, and after after storing several 
ints away would fluff out its feathers and 
‘ake itself much as a hen that has been 
‘sting. Then as some of the Ants 
Topped out and started to run away the 
‘itd would again pick them up and place 
‘em among the feathers next the skin. 
This performance was repeated another 
‘ay, and close inspection of the Bird which 
"as allowed by my position inside the 
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window and not more than five feet away, 
showed the plumage was rough and un- 
even; patches of short new feathers were 
blue-black with the peculiar glisten that 
is so marked a characteristic of this 
family of Blackbirds, and other spots were 
long with a rusty or soiled look. My 
curlosity was aroused. Was this an ailing 
Bird? Was its skin feverish and irritated 
with delayed moulting? Did you ever bite 
into a sandwich when out for a picnic in 
the woods where Ants were abundant, and 
get the full benefit of that acrid flavor? 
Or if the Ant turned the tale around and 
tasted you, can you imagine that the re- 
sulting stinging burn might act as a 
counter-irritant? Will not some one in 


our Flower Grower Family that is better 
posted in bird-lore throw further light on 
the medicine-mixing antics of this 
and also relieve my curiosity. 


H. M. Huot, (Kans.) 


Bird 


CORRECTION OF BITTTERSWEET 
FAMILY NAME 
In the May issue of FLowER GROWER, 
Mrs. Susie E. Cadwallader, mentions the 
Climbing Bittersweet, Celastrus scandens, 
and says it belongs in Aceraceae, Maple 
family. This latter is an obvious error, 
as Celastrus scandens, the Bittersweet in 
question, is a member of the Staff Tree 
family, Celastraceae, a family of several 
hundred members of wide distribution. 
Ivy J. NEFF, (Ind.) 


GOSPEL OF THE FLOWERS 

Very few of us could stand back of a 
pulpit and deliver a plausible sermon with 
our lips; but there are many other methods 
of spreading the gospel. One of the most 
satisfactory of these other methods is the 
giving of flowers grown in your garden and 
picked by your own hands. It makes no 
difference to which sect or creed you, your- 
self, or the recipient of the bouquet belongs; 
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the flowers breathe forth a gospel of their 
own. 

Share your flowers; they will spread 
pleasure and cheer, and a great deal of 
satisfaction will be yours in return. 

HELEN E. Ruy Le, ( Neb.) 
THE UMBRELLA CHINA 
TEXAS 

Referring to the article of Mrs. John 
Clarkson Darnell, (Texas), page 55, Feb- 
ruary issue: 

I have seen the China Berry Tree, Melia 
Azederach, in practically all the South- 
eastern states, the one furtherest north 
that I know is in South Hill, Va. 

Some years ago, I brought a plant from 
Florida and planted at my place at Pike- 
town, Pa. It froze back during the first 
Winter; sprouted out, and the second 
Winter went through unharmed. Unfor- 
tunately during the Summer of the second 
year, I cut it off by mistake; it sprouted 
out, but the growth was so slight that the 
storage of starch was insufficient to carry 
it further and it died during the following 
Winter. I find that a number of plants 
that are rather tender will do pretty well 
if they are protected for a couple of years 
until they get well established. 

During the Spring of 1931, I got some 
seed of the China Tree above mentioned 
at South Hill, Va., planted them about 
April. They are now about a foot high, 
and with the exception of a few on which 
the tops are injured a little, they are un- 
harmed. Of course, this Winter has not 
been so very cold, the lowest temperature 
being seven degrees, and then only for a 
couple of days. They are, however, 
planted on the northern exposure where 
the cold west winds strike them. I am 
rather inclined to think that the China 
Tree will stand the Winters of Southern 
Penna. pretty well, especially if they are 
given a little protected situation. 

G. A. ZIMMERMAN, ( Penna.) 


TREES OF 








Lilac display in 

one of Rochester's 

beautiful parks. F 

There are 327 va- jf 

rieties; the largest if 

collection of Lilacs [% 
in the U. S. 
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Timely Suggestions for July 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


Lazy haze and golden days 
Lis of July 
To lie and dream near a running stream, 
In a wood hard by 
FLOYD MEREDITH. 
¢ O lie and dream” and enjoy the 
many beauties of nature; yes, 
that is one of the things one 
longs to do and share with others dur- 
ing the warm days of July; and so 


outings into the countryside are popular. 
The true nature lover, however, will not 
be guilty of marring the beauty of the 
wayside, by destroying wild flowers, or 
by leaving for others to clean up, torn, 
soiled, papers and boxes, and the remains 
of a pienic lunch. After enjoying a 
meal in the quiet, comfort and beauty 
of the country, the least one might do 
in appreciation of such a privilege, is to 
leave the place clean and secure against 
the danger of brush or forest fires. 


Now when many of your plants are 
in bloom, is a splendid time to study 
and analyze the arrangement, and color 
combinations of the perennials to note 
effects and changes that it may be desir- 
able to obtain, and also to discover errors 
in the grouping as to size and location 
of the. varieties. Do not burden your 
memory with these details, but take the 
time to make entries in the garden note- 
book, or to indicate the proposed changes 
on a diagram of your garden. 


About the middle of the month seeds 
of turnips and rutabagas may be sown 
in rows about 18 inches apart; in rich, 
moist soil, so that they are likely to 
make rapid growth and produce good- 
sized, tender well-flavored roots. The 
seedlings should later be thinned out so 
that those that are left may have ample 
space for growth. Toward the end of 
the month, in a somewhat shady location, 
prepare a bed in which to sow seeds of 
Pansies. The soil should be quite fine 
and fairly rich. Seeds of many varieties 
of perennials may also be sown at this 
time, but must not be allowed to dry out. 


Continue the important task of eulti- 
vating and weeding the garden and stake 
Golden Glows, MHollyhocks, Gladioli, 
Dahlias and other plants of tall growth, 
that are likely to be blown over or broken 
off by high winds or seasonable storms. 
Prune part of the branches on Dahlia 
plants and pinch off some af the buds 
as they appear, in ,order to save the 
strength of the plants so that they may 
produce larger and more perfect flowers 
later in the season. 


If you have never grown the Chinese, 
or celery cabbage, do try it this season 
for as it is wholesome, very tasty and 
may be used either raw or cooked, it 
really is a very desirable vegetable and 
is rapidly becoming a favorite in Ameri- 
ean gardens. In appearance, it is not 
unlike Cos lettuce. The leaves may be 
used like lettuce, shredded as cold slaw, 
or boiled as greens. If desired the 
thick, white tender mid-ribs, which have 
a somewhat pungent flavor, may be pre- 
pared separately like asparagus. For 


the best results in this locality the seed 
should be planted late this month, so 
that the heads of leaves may develop 
by Fall. 


Keep cool, comfortable, happy and in 
good health during the torrid summer 
days by using freely the varied green 
and succulent vegetables and fresh fruits 
that nature so lavishly and suggestively 


provides at this season of the year. 
With properly-chosen food, plenty of 
pure water, and refreshing, non-stimv- 


lating fruit juices, fresh air and suffi- 





cient sleep, one may easily o ough 
a heated spell of weather \ ittle 
bodily discomfort or a materi: ss of 
efficiency. ; 

You are advised not to se ielter 
under the sturdy Oak during an electric 
storm; for after an extensive dv of 
the phenomena of lightning in relation to 
forest trees, it is said to h been 
found that the Oak has been struck py 
a bolt of lightning more often 1 any 
other variety of tree, while the Beegh 
was seldom the victim. If ove en in 
a storm in the country the safest conrse 
to pursue, if no dwelling is near, is to lie 
down flat in an open space or meadow 


until the storm has passed. 





Outdoor Living-Room Built in Spare Time 


BY LOUIS P. UECK, (Mich.) 


N RESPONSE to inquiries concern- 

ing an article or “write up” in your 

magazine of my Outdoor Living- 
Room: 

What I have accomplished (spare 
time only, including my annual week’s 
vacation) on a small 45’ x 150’ city lot 
has been at very little cost. Every piece 
of garden decoration has been designed 
and constructed by me which accounts 
for its originality,—note pictures. 

Not until I became a subscriber to 
THE FLOWER GROWER in 1926 did I take 
interest in beautifying my back-yard. My 
ambition was to have a perpetual dis- 
play of perennial flowers in bloom 
throughout the growing season; today my 
garden has approximately 200 selected 
varieties of perennials in a border that 
surrounds my lot. Backed up with 
shrubbery and rustie fences. An attrac- 
tive 6’ fence at alley has a gate at each 
end, 4’ ring in 8’ arch in center, a sign 
hanging in its archway with the name 
“Everbloom” on it. 

Limited space prevented my grouping 
varieties in large numbers, which is quite 
proper from professional angles. In- 
stead, I confine my varieties to small 
clumps or plants which seem to thrive in 
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Eight-apartment Martin House 
representing Dutch windmill 


perfect harmony, each seeming to take 
different elements from the soil than its 
neighbor variety, thus accounting for the 
sturdy plants and large blooms. 

The main point of attraction is what I 
all my “Waterfall-Mill-stream Rock- 
ery” with the Lily Pool in connection, 
spanned by a foot-bridge and path lead- 
ing by the falls, stream and mill. 

Picture this as a miniature arrange- 
ment approximately 100 sq. ft., irregular, 








View from rear of outdoor Living Room 
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View of outdoor Living Room 


fit around my garage which forms the 
haekground to this arrangement. The 
Lily Pool being heart-shaped forms a 
neck for foot-bridge, and points toward 
the stone cliff. From this four-foot 
diff, a six-inch Waterfall empties into 
the Pool. The eliff was constructed of 
fagstone in such a way as to provide 
room for an electric rotary pump of vari- 
ous speeds and capacities, from one gal- 
lon to fifteen gallons per minute, pump 
is entirely out of sight and noiseless, as 
it draws its flow of water out of a tun- 
nel from the neck of the Pool, thus using 
the same water over and over, aerating 
and purifying it for the Fish and Lilies. 





Falls, and flows down in another diree- 
tion around a mill, turning a paddle 
wheel, and then into the Pool, thus form- 
ing a Mill-stream. Pockets were pro- 
vided in Rock Cliff for plant life, such as 
English Ivy Vines, that now cover it 
with growth making it rustic and natural 
in appearance. 

A musical revolving reed was installed 
inside of paddle wheel, thus giving a 
faint bubbling tune that makes one think 
of fast-flowing brooks in the woods that 
anyone enjoys hearing. 

My working hours are such that I have 
made use of the night time by install- 
ing a unique lighting scheme. A rustic 


Heart-shaped Lily and Goldfish Pool 






— 


fa ais ie 


lights up backyard, featuring what is 
known as flood lights, of various colors; 
concealed under bridge are eight electric 
Christmas lights (one eireuit) of bright 
colors, that throw beams of color on 
Waterfall and Pool in a fan-like reflec- 
tion. This from a distance makes a very 
attractive display; hundreds of admirers 
come from out of town to see. 

All this may seem somewhat compli- 
cated to the average home owner, but it 
is much easier than it seems. Remember 
it was not all made at one time, and so 
you too can add to your garden, but no 
matter what you plan, do make it your- 
self. Nothing equals the joy and pleas- 





A small stream is diverted from the lantern hangs at the garage corner that ure of creation. 
4 7 pot than the one in which they were 
= \ T : ; ; 
House Plant W ork for July growing the previous year. Leave out- 
BY LAURA M. BRAYTON, (Cent., N. Y.) side in a cool place until frost threatens. 
In October transfer the plants to the 
LANT Amaryllis now and they Water just enough to keep the bulbs from house. In January they will again need 


will bloom in September or Octo- 
ber. A succession may be had by 
planting each month. Allow three to 
four months for their development. If 
you have bulbs, be sure they have rested 

r you may find when they grow that 
the leaves will turn yellow before the 
lower bud appears. Two or more 
months is the required time for them 
to rest, and for this they should be 
placed in a cool shady spot on their sides. 
Do not let the bulbs become shriveled 
from drought. When growing however 
plan on a nice warm spot where they 
get plenty of moisture and a dose of 
weak liquid manure every two weeks 
after the leaves develop. If buying news 
bulbs get good, well-developed bulbs 
which will insure success. 

If the Gloxinia is being grown in the 
window garden for Summer color, give 
plenty of water after the leaves are well 
grown and the flower buds are formed. 
Give 2 weak dose of liquid manure once 
a week for best results. This will make 
the flowers larger and the leaves will be 
adeeper shade of green. Take off seed 
pods as soon as they appear, as they take 
the strength from the plant. Do not 
water directly on the leaves as it spoils 
then. Also handle very carefully as the 
leavi are extremely brittle and the en- 
tire plant very tender at the soil line. 
If after several months of continual 
flowering, the blossoms become small it 


Indicates that the bulbs are in need of 
a re Withhold water gracually and 
wher 


dry pack in sand in a cool cellar. 





shriveling. 


The Abutilon or Flowering Maple may 
be grown from euttings taken now and 
rooted in sand. Watch this plant for 
lice and keep them checked with a 
nicotine solution. 


Tuberous Begonias should now be 
blooming in the window garden, where 
their gorgeous blossoms will make it 
gay the entire Summer. Their flowers 
are truly wonderful and anyone not 
familiar with these worthwhile plants 
should make an effort to make their 
acquaintance at once. 


It is unwise to put Ferns or any 
of the house plants out-of-doors in a 
cold rain, or when the wind is excessively 
strong, but a warm rain will be very 
beneficial for almost any kind of house 
plant, as it cleanses the leaves and 
makes it easier for the plant to breathe 
and prosper. 


SO 


When watering English Ivies, if pos- 
sible give them the water from some 
receptacle beneath the pot, so that the 
Ivy can drink it up from below. This 
I have found to be a very good method 
indeed. These plants drink plenty of 
water each day so be sure they have it 
on hand. 


When Martha Washington Geraniums 
stop blooming put them outside in full 
sun to ripen their wood, and gradually 
withhold water from them. In Septem- 
ber, prune into shape and shake off all 
the old soil and repot in a smaller size 


to be shifted into larger pots and these 


will be the size in which they should 
flower. Beware of slugs, aphids, and 
white fly on these plants. Keep them 
checked with a nicotine solution. Mrs. 
Laylo is the small-flowering Pansy 
Geranium and very charming, indeed. 


There are ever so many larger and more 
showy varieties to satisfy any taste or 
selection. 





A Humane Engineer 


A PENNSYLVANIA railroad engineer, 
Charles E. Coleman, runs a passenger 
train at night through a part of Western 


Pennsylvania in which deer are very 
numerous. He says it is not uncommon 
to see as many as one hundred in one 
night. 


But though Deer on the railroad tracks 
at night become bewildered as the electric 
headlight of an approaching locomotive 
brings them into view, and seem paralyzed 
with fright and scarcely able to move, al- 
though many fall victims to the fast pas- 
senger trains, Mr. Coleman has not killed 
a single one in his twenty years of rail- 
roading. 

“All that an engineer needs to do,” he 
says, “is to turn off the electric headlight 


for a tenth of a second, and your deer is 
gone. I do it for all wild life, even the 


lowly ‘bunny,’ and it works.” 

There is a suggestion here for motorists, 
who kill on the highways of Pennsylvania 
more Rabbits than are shot by hunters. 
Most of these Rabbits are run over at 
night. Like the Deer they are bewildered 
by the headlights. 

— (Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph ) 
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July in California Gardens 
" __- BY PAULINE G. EWING 











URING this month and the rext, 
California flora is as dormant as 
it ever becomes; that is, in nature. 


Of course in the gardens where things 
are artificially watered, plants never 
become dormant unless water is deliber- 
ately withheld. But in order to keep 
one’s plants from curling up in the heat, 
one must work early and late to conserve 
moisture. Mulehing, cultivating, and 
watering assiduously will keep the sum- 
mer garden fairly presentable. 


The sowing in flats, of Canterbury 
Bells, Stocks, Wallflowers, Foxgloves, 
“and sich” is indicated at this time if 
one would have bloom next Spring. Of 
all the Stoeks, the variety known as 
Brompton is loveliest, but it takes nine 
or ten months for it to achieve bloom, 


If you desire very early bloom of 
Snapdragon next. Spring, without too 
much rust, plant now. Here in Cali- 


fornia Hollyhoeck, Snapdragon, and one 
or two more, are attacked by brown 
rust, a fungous disease which deposits a 
brown powder on the underside of 
leaves, spreading from the ground upward 
and at last attacking the bloom. Plants 
are more free from it in cold weather. 
However the real way to control it is to 
bake a large panful of soil in the oven 
for 44 hour or more, then plant the seeds 
in it. They will be rustless, for the oven 
heat will kill the rust spores in the soil. 


A Scotch strain of bizarre striped Snap- 
dragons is offered by a firm in Los 
Angeles. If one is tired of the ordinary 
and seeks the decidedly unusual, then by 
all means grow some of these. Then, 
among the solid shades, there are two new 
Manve Beauty and Lilae Queen. 
Do not fail to grow Giant Torchlight, a 
fiery orange with a yellow lip. It is 


gorgeous. 


ones, 


The Roses reached the height of their 
beauty in June. They should be lightly 
pruned now after which, water must be 
withheld for about two months so that 
they may rest. Rose bushes which are 
required to bloom continually soon play 
out. 


During this month, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias need much water, and the latter 
will need some sulphur dusted on in the 
early mornings to discourage mildew. 


Destroy weeds by making a bonfire of 
them. The California weed is so ten- 
acious of life that it will proceed to 
harden its seeds even though uprooted. 


Keep a memorandum of changes to be 
made in your garden in late Fall or 
Spring. Do not try to remember the 
necessary changes; for gardeners, as well 
as other people, are forgetful. Perhaps 
you have a tall planting in front of a 
low one, or two elashing colors side by 
side, or a drouth-loving plant beside a 
water-loving one, and so on. Write down 
the changes you desire and be sure then 
of getting them right. 


This month the grower digs his bulbs. 
The canny gardener may pick up many 
digging-time bargains if he watches the 
columns of “THE FLOWER GROWER” now. 
The growers offer ungraded bulbs at low 
prices and this year they ought to reach 
rock bottom. 


When digging bulbs in one’s own 
garden, if the ground is found to be 
baked so hard that it is impossible to 
make an impression on it with a pick 
axe, flood the area one day with water 
and then dig bulbs the next. If this isn’t 
done, the process of getting out the bulbs 
may be likened to cracking hickory nuts. 
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The ground representing the \ 
shell and the bulbs being the kern 

If all the shoes ruined in th 
by thoughtless gardeners were 


hard 
hard 


rarden 


placed 


end to end, they would reach from Dan 
to Beersheba. High outing boots, whether 
the wearer be of the mas e or 
feminine persuasion, are found to be 
highly practical. A pair of ibbers 


kept in a convenient place to be slipped 


on when entering the garden is d to 
be efficacious in keeping down rear 
bills. Dressed in ones best bib and 
tucker and best shoes, one may wander 


into the garden merely to see if the 
Van Konynenburg Glad has | 


omed;: 


and later “eome to” to find oneself 
engaged in some mucky business, with 


stains on ones Sunday best elothes and 
shoes all but ruined! Dress according to 


your work in the garden. 





Suggestions on the Bog Garden 


BY THOMAS 


HE Bog Garden is a place for 

growing moisture-loving plants un- 

der natural conditions, and when 
well-planned, and planted can be made 
one of the most interesting forms of gar- 
dening. To be most effective, it should 
be as naturalistic as possible,—a wild 
garden for growing bog and water-side 
plants, much the same as they grow in 
their native haunts. Here can be planted 
the Japanese Iris, Rheum in variety, 
Gunneras, Thalictrums, Aquilegias, in 
variety, Mimulus, Water Forget-me-nots, 





moisture-loving Primulas, great Water 
Docks, (Rumex hydrolapathum), Bull- 
rushes, especially the flowering Rush, 


(Butomus umbellatum), Marsh Marigolds 
(Caltha palustrus) in variety, Water 
Grasses, (Glyceria aquatica and G. spec- 
tabilis variegata), Spireas, Funkias, Do- 
decatheons, water-side Ferns, and many 
other things too numerous to mention. 
The planting plan accompanying this 
article, has been planned for good color 
effect, and is part of a garden plan of a 


SHEWARD 


garden in Victoria, B. C. The soil is a 
rich, black loam, always moist, and bor- 
dering on a stream which overflows in 
Winter. The ground slopes towards the 
stream at the top right-hand corner, but 
has been built up four fect, at the ieft 
hand side of the plan, where a rustie 
bridge crosses the stream. A loose stone 
retaining wall is to be built all around, 
with steps down to the bog from above. 
In the wall, Tree Lupins, Lupin poly- 
phyllus, and the new hybrids, in latest 
varieties, are to be planted; with yellow 
and bronze Foxgloves, and a few Ferns. 
Large, flat, stepping-stones are used to 
walk upon, as these always give a dry 
path; and between the stones are planted 
dwarf Ferns, water Primulas, Mimulas 
(Dwarf varieties), Water Forget-me- 
nots, Marsh Marigolds, and American 
Cowslips. Near the stream, tall plants 
are to be grown; Gunneras, Spireas, and 
Rheums. 

In the driest part of the 
planted Meconopsis in variety, and An- 


bog, are 
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chusas large masses. The different 
secies of Aquilegias, grown in large 
sjonies, make an interesting feature. All 
s shown in the plan are being 


the plat . 
sown from seed, and with the exception 
‘the Meconopsis, should be suitable for 
ny part of America, 

In planning a Bog Garden, this should 


ye as far from the house as possible, and 
‘there is no suitable place already natur- 
ly designed for this purpose, a combi- 
sation of Pool and Bog Garden ean be 
made with the plants grouped around the 
Pool, and this planted with Water Lillies. 
The Bog Garden shown in the plan, is 
approached through a Wild Garden, un- 
ir Oak trees, and planted with Fox- 
sloves, Primroses, Bluebells, ete., with all 
sinds of Bulbs naturalized in the grass. 
On the other side of the grass path, the 
ind dips down under the shade of trees 
wd this is a Primula Dell, for growing 
the numerous species of Primulas, and 
the many beautiful hybrids, also hardy 
Ferns and other shade-loving plants. 





Window Boxes 
WHERE AND HOW TO PLACE THEM 

HERE is no finer way of beautifying the 

flat or veranda than by flowers grown 

1 window boxes; and how they improve 
the appearance of a home! We must, how- 
ever, strongly emphasize the fact that un- 
lss the work is done properly there is 
eery likelihood of their doing considerable 
lamage to the building. We recently saw 
the reward of carelessness in this regard. 

Veranda boxes had been badly installed 
na flat with balcony space, and watering 
had been done with a hose from the 
kitchen. As a result the damp had _pene- 
trated the walls of the house and caused 
msiderable damage. 

By arranging a proper system of drain- 
we pipes the risk of such damage can be 
avoided. An outlet with a grating, such 
isis provided in a kitchen sink, should be 
wt into each box, and a waste pipe affixed 

it 

If the window or garden box is to be let 
nand become part of the wall, use con- 
rete, copper or lead containers, which are 
practically everlasting. Be careful to 
keep the edges of these boxes covered, and 
there will be less likelihood of trouble to 
clothes and hands. Also see that the soil 
is at least an inch below the top edge of 
the boxes, so that the water will not over- 


low and cause discoloration to the walls. 
Where provision is not made in the wall, 
tustic troughs or boxes can be made, and 
plaed on uprights so that the foliage and 
flowers will be level with the wall. The ad- 
vantage of this method is that the boxes 
can be moved if desired. 

We do not recommend any gardener plac- 
ng boxes on walls which do not receive the 
sun’s rays. Not only do flowers need sun- 
shine, but it is necessary to have the sun 
to evaporate any moisture which might 
run down the wall. A fault with many 
window gardeners is that they forget to 
supply water properly. A can with a fine 
nose all that is needed, and watering 
should be done twice a week. A mulching 
f leaves, straw or tan bark on the surface 
will k p the soil cool and damp. 
There are many hardy plants, such as 


the Geranium, Pelargoniums, Mignonette, 
Lobelia and Nasturtiums, which need little 
Water 


in fact, do much better under dry 
onditions, 


—(The Garden and Home Maker, 
of Australia) 
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Antiques 


Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 








Rocking Chairs 


BY C. W. BROWN 


T is probable that Rocking Chairs 

were not manufactured as such until 

around 1800, though Rockers had been 
added to ordinary chairs many years 
before this time. A cabinet-maker’s 
records show that in Sept., 1786 he 
added rockers to a chair for which he 
charged 1/16 and in 1790 he did another 
for 1/—. 

Rev. Manasseh Cutler in his “Life, 
Journals and Correspondence” published 
in 1888 tells of a visit to Benjamin 
Franklin on July 13th, 1787. He 
deseribes the Doctor’s library and then 
tells of some of Franklin’s inventions as 
follows,— 

“He showed us a glass machine for ex- 
hibiting the circulation of the blood in the 
arteries and veins of the human body. 
Another great curiosity was a rolling press 
for taking the copies of letters or any 
other writing. A sheet of paper is com- 
pletely copied in less than two minutes, the 
copy as fair as the original, and without 
effacing it in any way. It is an invention 
of his own, and extremely useful in many 
situations in life. He also showed us his 
long artificial arm and hand for taking 
down and putting books up on a high shelf 
which was out of reach; and his Great 
Armed Chair, with Rockers, and a large 
fan placed over it, with which he fans him- 
self, keeps off flies, etc., while he sits read- 
ing, with only a small motion of his foot; 
and many other curiosities and inventions, 
all his own, but of lesser note.” 


From this we might infer that Franklin 
was the inventor of the Rocking Chair, 
and he is usually credited as being the 
originator, but it is possible that the Rev. 
Cutler referred to the fan appliance as 
being the origination of Franklin instead 
of the entire Rocker idea. It is known 
that the transforming of ordinary chairs 
into rockers became popular during and 
immediately following the Revolution and 
it is quite possible that the many soldiers 
and representatives from the new States 
while located at or near Philadelphia 
may have heard of the wonderful Rock- 
ing Chair of Franklin and upon their 
return home have adopted the idea by 
having rockers added to their own 
favorite chairs. 

Franklin may have had the chair for 
many years before this and it is likely 
that the Rocking Chair dates back to 
1770. At that time Franklin was quite 
an old man and might well have used his 
idea to help ease his later years. The 
earliest record found is that of the 
celebrated cabinet maker, William 
Savery who in 1774 made an entry in 
his accounts of 1/10 for bottoming a 
Rocking Chair. The owner of this Chair 
was a social equal of Franklin and might 
well have known of his idea and have 
used it. 

When Rockers were added to chairs it 
was common to saw out a notch én the 
bottom of the legs, after they had been 
shortened to allow for the width of the 








An Old Chair with ‘‘spool’’ turnings. 
Note the doll’s sunbonnet on top 


rocker, and then set in the Rocker, 
fastening it with a dowell pin. Some- 
times when the legs were large, a slot 
was cut and the Rocker inserted, which 
made a_ secure fastening, but made 
splitting of the leg more liable to occur. 
This form of construction however does 
not prove that the legs were added to an 
ordinary chair as some very early 
genuine Rocking Chairs are known that 
were manufactured in this way and 
sometimes had the Rocker on the inside 
of the front legs and on the outside of 
the rear legs. The stretchers of chairs 
made as Rocking Chairs are usually 
placed higher than those on the converted 
chairs and the side stretchers were usually 








An Old Lamp; 
clear glass, with marble base 


red and 
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omitted as it was found that the Rockers 
made the chairs sufficiently stable and 
firm. 

On some of these early Rocking Chairs, 
not only the backs, seats, and legs were 
stenciled but also the Rockers themselves, 
which were wider and more adapted for 
decoration than the later ones. Hand 
decoration of painted chairs commenced 
around 1800 and the stenciled ones about 
1817. In refinishing these old chairs it 
is sometimes found that coat of paint 
on the Rockers is entirely different than 
that on the chair showing quite con- 
clusively that the Rockers were added at 
a later period. 

When the Manufacturers began to 
make Rocking Chairs, there were several 
different types developed and the most 
popular, and best known of these was 
called The Boston Rocker. It is not 
known just where it was first developed 
or why it was called The Boston Rocker 
but indications point to Connecticut as 
its birthplace. 

It has curved tapered rods or spindles 
usually of hickory that well fitted the 
back. The seat was made of thick pine 
wood hollowed out. The headrail was of 
pine, quite wide and curved. The arms 
and stretchers were usually of maple and 
all painted black in most cases while 
some of the early ones had freehand 
drawings and later stenciling. They 
were a most comfortable Chair and their 
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popularity was largely due to this latter 
feature as well as the low price and was 
not due to any artistic merit. 

They were originally developed around 
1820 and the early forms resembled the 
Windsors and were undoubtedly a varia- 
tion of that type. What are more 
frequently found have the back of the 
seat extended upward in a curve and also 
a rolled front running down below the 


seat. These were the common type 
around 1840-50. The headpiece of the 
later ones were also sometimes cut in 


curves, serolls or a fanciful shape and 
some had the middle of the top turned 
over back in a curve by the addition of 
an extra piece of wood similar to the 
front of the seat. There are stretchers 
front and back which are quite high up 
and a stretcher on each side quite low 
down near the rocker. 

Those made at the time of their 
greatest popularity, in the larger shops, 
became somewhat standardized in the 
form of the headpiece which was with a 
rounded top edge with a straight bottom 
edge which had two semicireular pieces 
eut out. 

About 1840 they were made with a cane 
seat, but still had the curved back and 


front. Still later some were produced 
with a vase-shapéd splat at the back 


instead of the spindles, while all the 
other parts of the Chair were the same 
as before. 








Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, ( Kans.) 








A Happy Little Boy 

By month, you remember we had the 

beginning of a story about a little boy 
by the name of Bobby. This little boy had 
a dog which he called Rover. Rover was 
a big shaggy brown Shepherd dog. How 
he loved to romp and play with his little 
master; and he took care of him, too, when 
they were out together. No one would dare 
bother Bobby, when Rover was there. Mother 
never feared to let Bobby play out-doors 
because she knew what a good watch dog 
Rover was. 

At evening Rover always went for the 
cows Which were out in the field not far 
from the house and Bobby usually went too. 
Sometimes little Bobby wandered out in 
the meadow in search of tlowers for Mother. 
Afl kinds and colors of Wild Flowers grew 
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ftover who cared for Bobby 





in this meadow and while the little boy 
gathered flowers, Rover would lie down not 
far from his little master. 

One day, Bobby could not be found. 
Mama and Daddy searched everywhere but 
no baby could they find. Rover was gone 
too, so they did not worry about their son 
so much, but felt sure Rover would take 
care of him. About four o’clock in the 
afternoon, they heard a gentle knock and 
a little voice call, “Mama.” Mother ran 
to the door and there stood Bobby with 
faithful Rover at his heels. The baby was 
dirty as he had been playing in the dirt 
out beyond the meadow. When Mother 
asked him where he had been, he only re- 
plied, “down in the medder; Rover tooked 
care of me.” Rover wagged his tail and 
said as plain as words, “I watched over my 
little master, and nothing could harm him.” 

As young as the little boy was, he had 
been taught to be kind to his playmate and 
protector. Poor Rover needs food and 
water and a comfortable bed to sleep in as 
badly as you do; his mother told him. 
Bobby would not eat his dinner until he 
knew Rover had been fed, and the little 
boy never went to sleep at night without 
asking if Rover was asleep. 

Boys and girls, if you have pets, be sure 
to care for them every day. The pet will 
love you more and trust his little master 
or mistress if they receive kind treatment. 

Next month, the story will be about 
Bobby and the White Leghorn Rooster, that 
belonged to Bobby’s mother. 


Children of the Bible 





HIS month we read in the Bible about 


a little boy, whose name is Aaron, who 
was a Jewish slave-boy. He was also called 








a Levite, or one who was set a) 
a priest. Aaron had a brother w name 
was Moses, the one who was fou 


river by the daughter of Pharao! ” 

When Moses grew to be a ma: had 
a work for him to teach and lea Chil- 
dren of Israel, but as Moses cou! t’ talk 
as easily as some people, he did want 
to do as the Lord told him. 

God told Moses he would let h othe; 
Aaron do the talking for him Moses 
could tell Aaron what to tell ¢ eople 
because God would tell Moses it "He 
wanted him to tell them. Aar talked 


well, helping Moses to lead the people jy 
the wilderness, teaching them a\y what 
God wanted them to do. We read = about 
Moses and Aaron throughout the Qjq 
Testament. 





Something to Color 
ITTLE folks, here is something to color. 
Get out your crayons. What color 
shall we make Bunny? Suppose we have 
a brown rabbit? 


Get your brown-colored 





erayon and color lightly, being careful to 
not color over the outlines. 

Let us color his eye black. Now, what do 
you think Bunny is eating? It 
leaves. Clover leaves are green, so we may 
color our leaves green, too. Now what a 
pretty picture you have of the little bunny, 
haven’t you? 


is clover 





Bobby—A Pet Rabbit 


HEN I was a little girl, I had a se- 
vere illness from which I was many 
months recovering. 

All my friends were very kind to me 
and brought me many toys and dainties; 
but the best gift I received was a little 
soft white Rabbit, with long silky ears 
and bright pink eyes. 

I called the Rabbit Bobby, and wher- 
ever I went, there Bobby wen! to: 

As soon as the house was opened in the 
morning, Bobby would come in, and in 4 


either. He would often go out 
er’s flower bed and eat her choic 
soms, 


little while I could hear him coming 
bumpity, bump, up the stairs. 

1 would reach out and take |im into 
bed with me, and cuddle him in my arms. 
He did not like to get too w: and 
would soon seramble up on the pillow and 
go to sleep above my head. 

Bobby would eat everything | ; and 
he did not object to eating pret! 4 

ith- 


H. L. M., (5 ) 
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Few really realize the kind of returns which they 








should get from Bees 


Causes of Failure With Bees 


BY FRANK 
F those who keep Bees, not more 
than one in a dozen realizes the 
returns which he should get. To 

most people, Bees are an unimportant 
ide line and whatever surplus honey is 
weured is regarded as that much velvet. 

Except for the hiving of swarms and the 
putting on of supers, the Bees get no 
ittention. No other farm crop would 
return so much with so little of care. 

During many years the writer has had 
ecasion to visit apiaries in all parts 
{ the United States, and to see just 
how the Bees are managed by the average 
wner. A few causes of failure are 
found to be so common as to be worth 
mentioning in detail. 

Beekeeping is not a difficult business. 
The essentials of success are simple and 
lew in number, and any person of in- 
telligence should be able to understand 


them readily. With proper attention, 
the Bees give as good or better returns 


than any other agricultural product. 
SMALL HIVES 


As | have said before in this depart- 
ment, the wide awake Beekeeper can 
sueceel with any kind of hive. If he 
toes not intend to watch the Bees care- 


fully and attend their needs promptly, 
l¢@ should never use a small hive. For 
ét-alone Beekeeping, nothing but a large 
~ hould be used. This gives the 


bees room enough to provide adequate 
stores for an emergency and, at 
e time, carry on colony activities. 
_ Because it is cheap, the eight-frame 
“angstroth hive has been sold by millions 
4) per 

Kind of 


Tesery ‘ 


he sa 


le who should not try to use that 
hive. This small hive is not 





C. PELLETT 


sufficient in size to provide room for the 
Queen to lay to capacity and, at the 
same time, space for the Bees to store 
honey and pollen to carry them through 
a dearth. The Commercial Honey- 
producer expands the hive by adding 
extra hive bodies or supers as needed. 
When the Bees no longer need the extra 
space he removes them. In the hands 
of an expert Beekeeper, very good crops 
of honey ean be harvested with such 
hives, but when conditions are unfavor- 
able the novice is likely to find many of 
his Bees dead. Early in my own bee- 
keeping experience, I lost some of my 
strongest colonies in June, just at the 
start of the honeyflow. The hives were 
full of brood and Bees, with no honey 
reserve, when it started to rain. There 
was a period of about two weeks of rain, 
when the Bees were unable to go afield 
and, with no honey in the hives, they 
died of starvation just before harvest 
time. In a recent number, this space 
was given over to a discussion of the 


kind of hives and reasons for their 
preference. 

SUPERS 
Lack of sufficient supers when the 
crop is coming in, is another very 
common cause of short crops. Too 


many men put a single super on the 
hive and leave it until it is entirely 
filled, before taking it off and giving 
another. One needs to understand that 
the honey harvest is similar to other 
crops, in that it usually comes within a 
few days or, at most, a few weeks of 
time. Unless there is plenty of room 
in which to store it, it is lost. It is a 


mistake to put on too many supers when 
there is nothing to put in them. When 
the crop does come, however, the space 
should be provided as fast as needed. 
In a good honeyflow the Bees will very 
often fill two or three supers almost as 
quickly as they would fill one. 

A safe rule to follow is to give the 
Bees a super as soon as the hive shows 
signs of getting crowded. Watch it 
closely when the harvest time approaches, 
and when the Bees are found to be stor- 
ing freely in the super, add another on 
top. Likewise, as soon as this is occu- 
pied, give a third. When a super is 
filled and the honey is fully capped, it 
can be removed if desired. It often 
happens, however, that in a good honey 
location strong colonies of Bees will re- 
quire from three to six supers to hold 
all the honey that comes to the hive. 
When the Bees are storing from five to 
twenty pounds of honey in a day, the 
supers fill up very fast and several will 
be filled with honey before the first one 
is ready to be taken off. 

The time of the first honeyflow varies 
greatly in different locations. Where I 
kept my Bees in Iowa, the crop came 
from white Dutch or pasture Clover. 
As a rule the crop started about the 
first week in June. In Florida and Cali- 
fornia the orange groves give an early 
harvest, which begins as early as March. 
In some parts of the Rocky Mountain 
region, the crop does not start until 
alfalfa blooms in Midsummer and there 
are places where no important crop comes 
until late Summer. The Beekeeper must 
be familiar with the sources of his honey 
and the time of the crop, in order to 
provide storage room at just the right 
time. 

THE USE OF FOUNDATION 


Since an extended article recently ap- 
peared in this department on the use of 
foundation, it should not be necessary 
to discuss the matter at length again so 
soon. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that the proper use of comb foun- 
dation is one of the very important 
items in determining the success of the 
3eekeeper. Not only does it ensure 
straight combs, but it results in the build- 
ing of combs composed of worker cells 
so that the Bees rear worker Bees to 
gather a harvest, rather than drones 
which would be consumers instead of 
producers. Comb foundation is made of 
beeswax rolled out into thin sheets and 
impressed with the shape of the base of 
the cells to compose the finished comb. 
These sheets of comb foundation save 
the Bees much labor, and provide a place 
for large numbers to work together in 
the building. Since the production of 
wax is the heaviest tax on the colony, 
the foundation enables them to build 
much more rapidly and results in much 
larger yields of honey. 


WINDBREAKS 


Placing the hives in exposed situations 
greatly reduces the returns from the 
Apiary. In Spring and Fall it is diffi- 
eut for the Bees to maintain proper 
temperatures within the hives when high 


winds are blowing. Like any other 
young animals, the hatching brood of 
the Bees must be kept very warm. 
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Chilled brood results in severe backsets 
to untold numbers of colonies every 
Spring. If the hives are placed in 
sheltered positions where protected from 
cold winds, the Bees are able to stand 
very low temperatures in Winter if pro- 
vided with sufficient good honey. 
TO SUM IT UP 

If the Beekeeper puts his Bees in hives 
large enough to provide ample space 
for brood-rearing and honey-storage, and 
gives plenty of supers when the crop is 
coming in, that provides against the most 
common cause of failure. If, in addi- 
tion, he gives them suitable shelter and 
protection against unfavorable weather, 
he is well on his way to success. He 
must make sure that they have plenty of 
food in times of dearth or they may die 
of starvation. 

Those who have stated that the essen- 
tials of Beekeeping are stated in the 
words: “Room, Stores, Protection;” 
boiled the whole subject down to three 
words. When one understands how to 
apply these three things he has become, 
in fact, a Beekeeper. 





Bright Colored Dogwoods 


O* ALL the shrubs with ruddy twigs, 
none surpasses the crimson-stemmed 
Red Osier Dogwood (Cornus stolonifera), 
a common plant widespread through the 
northern regions of this continent; 
throughout the Winter and well into 
Spring, these shrubs present a brilliant 
splash of color. To get the best from this 
shrub in ornamental planting, the oldest 
wood should be cut completely away each 
Spring, leaving only the one-and two-year- 
old stems. By this treatment the plant 
is not only kept within proper bounds but 


induced to display its most fiery tints. 
Its yellow-stemmed variety (flaviramea) 
makes an_ excellent companion. The 


Siberian relative, C. alba, though similar 
in habit is much less brilliantly tinted 
and, therefore, not so ornamental a shrub. 
The European C. sanguinea is also in- 
ferior in the color of its twigs but makes 
amends in the Autumn by its dark, vinous 
purple foliage. Yet another useful member 
of this Red Dogwood tribe is the green- 
stemmed C. sanguinea viridissima. 
— (Canadian Horticulturist ) 

















» agen of a single Pansy blossom sent by 
H. Lounsbury, Anchorage, Alaska. it is 
a as a dark-purple (Etk's purple) with 
a small yellow center. This blossom was nearly 
four inches across. Mr. Lounsbury says that 
many of them were from three to three and one- 
half inches. 
All of whieh shows that Alaska may vie with 
other parts of the world in flower growing. 
to produce Pansies as above was started in the 


garden July ist and transplanted before frost 
came. 
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Editorial Notes 


E have some new vocalists for the 

pool and garden and how they can 
sing; three pairs of Bufo Americanus, or 
in plain English, common Hop-toads. 
They were brought from the nearby city 
of Rome and were caught in a Lily Pool 
where they, along with dozens of their 
kind, had gone to deposit the long strings 
of eggs which in a very few days develop 
into those funny black polliwogs with 
their fat little bodies and slender wisps 
of tails. 

What a quack, quacking, the three 
pairs did make on what was undoubtedly 
their first and in all probability last 
auto ride. They were in a box with air 
holes in the cover. Perhaps the quarters 
were a bit restricted for real comfort and 
they were telling each other what they 
thought of being kidnapped. Whatever 
their talk was about, it sounded as though 
there were little ducklings in the box. 

Do we hear some one say, “Why in the 
world carry common warty Hop-toads 
Well they have become 
searce in city gardens. Not one has been 
seen in ours for years. “And what of that, 
why want one of the horrid things?” To 
help rid the garden of insect pests. Their 
diet is wholly an insect one, so they pay 
well for their home. 

Although, even if we had quantities of 
Toads and Frogs, it would not be possible 
for them to rid the garden of all kinds 
of “bugs”, for they can only catch insects 
that are in motion. It is said that if an 
insect keeps perfectly still it ean remain 
unnoticed even right under the nose of a 
Frog or Toad. But let it move or attempt 
to fly and dway it is likely to go down 
the throat of froggy or toady, perhaps 
being such a mouthful that it has to be 
crammed in with a hand. In the article 
on Frogs and Toads in the May 
“Geographic” the statement is made that 
they are of great economic value to man, 
a Toad filling its stomach full four times 
every twenty-four hours. (Once more 
than the average human does.) The Toad, 
however, does not sit down, as it were, 
to a full meal four times a day. He takes 
his, piecemeal, off and on all day long 
and perhaps during the night. At any 
rate he does not sleep all night, the proof 


sixteen miles?” 





being his song which is likely to be heard 
at almost any hour. The same article says 
that Toads have been very valuable jy 
fighting an outbreak of sugar-beet web. 
worms. Hence the more Toads in one’s 
garden the better. They may not be as 
attractive as birds, but what of it as long 
as they fulfil their duties well. Beauty 
isn’t everything. The bronzed Grackle is 
truly beautiful, especially when the sun 
shines on his head and neck but his voiee, 
who can admire it? In fact it causes 
most people to say, “How I do hate 
Grackles !” 

It is such fun to watch the little polli- 
wogs which are so much more attractive 
than the larger brown tadpoles of the 
Frogs. They dart through the water like 
minute “puttputts”, ranging themselves 
in a fringe along the water’s edge, heads 
up, tails down. This performance is nee- 
essary for them to get air. 

In a few weeks they will have changed 
into wee Toads when they will no longer 
inhabit the pool. For a time tne cunning 
midgets may be seen, if sought carefully, 
among the plants nearby. Of all the eggs 
laid, not over one per cent escape to 
develop and reach maturity. Whether or 
not the eggs are eaten I do not know, 
but the polliwogs from the first day they 
emerge are sought for food by fish, 
turtles, large frogs and other aquatic ani- 
mals. Of the Leopard Frog it is said 
there are four or five thousand eggs in 
a mass and possibly not more than one 
will reach maturity. So there is little dan- 
ger of the garden being over-run with 
Hop-Toads. Only the male sings what is 
called his mating song. A long burr-rrt 


or trill. Whether the females in the bor} 
“quacked” or not we do not know 

Attention is being focused more and 
more on how best to arrange flowers, 
either for exhibitions or for home use. 
Not long ago a lady from Pennsylvania 
wrote asking where she could obtain 
books or other literature on the subject, 
saying the magazines were full of how to 
grow flowers, and talked about suitable 
kinds for cutting, but there very 
meager information on what t ) wit 
them after they had been cut. 

Flower arrangement is so muc!: 3 mat § 
ter of individual taste, that it would be 
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jifficult to give general information. 
However, it is a very old subject. Only 


four years after the discovery of 
America, Buddhists’ priests teaching 


Japanese youths in the temples, began the 
study of arranging flowers as a means 
of developing poise, restraint, repose, 
sbility to think and other desirable quali- 
ies of mind and body. Naturally from 
this beginning the Japanese have devel- 
oped their own ideas on arrangement and 
have become very adept at it. In Japan 
the full course in flower arrangement re- 
quires nine years, Faney American young 
people spending that length of time at it. 
If so much time and its accompanying 
expense were devoted to becoming an ex- 
pert would opportunities to use the skill 
be available? 

Japanese arrangement must be very in- 
teresting to study, as it contains so much 
symbolism. This is lost unless one has 
obtained the key to it and I wonder if 
an American ever arrives at the elusive 
spirit back of it all. It is like outward 
forms and symbolism in acts of worship 
which are the expression of the very soul 
of worship to one who knows, but abso- 
lutely meaningless to those who do not 
understand. 

The Chinese love color and they use 
a perfect riot of it although carefully 
blended. Many of the nations of Europe 
have their individual codes of arrange- 
ment as they have their expressions of 
art. America coming last in development 
bas the advantage of studying all systems 
and selecting what appeals most in each. 

Some people are born with artistic 
taste. To such, arrangement is an easy 
matter, but others not so endowed, can if 
they will, acquire taste just as it is often 
asserted that anyone can be taught the 
ridiments at least of music if they will 
try to learn. Talent in many lines can be 
acquired but it requires effort and espe- 
cally a real desire. 

In any Public Library one will cer- 


q ‘tinly find books and possibly magazine 


wticles giving at least rudimentary in- 
formation on the above phases of the 
subject. 

There are just a few general rules to 
be observed in connection with arrange- 
ments for flower shows. Here no prize 
tan be won, if judging is done by one 
qualified to judge according to generally 
aecepted standards, unless such standards 
are conformed with. A judge will imme- 
diately note besides quality of flowers, 
tarmony between container and flowers 
tot only as to colors but also quality. A 
tather coarse common flower, be it ever 
% attractive in color should not be 
placed in a very dainty vase or in one 
of choice material. On the other hand 

















Annual Larkspur useful in a shaded spot 


Annual Larkspur for Shaded Places 


BY V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


AKING waste places blossom 
M into beauty is a joy to every real 
gardener. 

In the rear of our home is a spot 
shaded by fruit trees, which were 
planted long before we were stung by 
the flower-gardening “Bee.” For some 
time this spot presented difficulties in our 
gardening plans, as it seemed impossible 
to get flowers or grass, to grow. 

However, we finally discovered that 
Annual Larkspur could be successfully 
grown on this shaded location. Now it 
is one of the beauty spots of our 
surroundings. 

Annual Larkspur reseeds itself each 
season, and comes up here very thickly, 
making a beautiful green carpet through- 
out the Winter. When Spring comes, 
with its warm sunshine and gentle 
breezes, the Larkspur grows very rapidly, 





even the most thoughtless would never 
place an Orchid (cultivated) in an earthen 
container, 

Always use an odd number of stalks 
or stems, say three or five, never four or 
six. The even number would soon sepa- 
rate into halves and irritate. Flowers 
should be one and a half times the height 
of the container; or if low and flat, the 
circumference of flowers one and a half 
that of the bowl or other container. Never 
crowd. Use in combination only flowers 
and foliage that harmonize; feathery 
dainty flowers and coarse ones like 
African Marigolds do not belong to- 
gether. Nor would one use Ferns with, 
say the Calendulas. 





Useful Hints for July 


ULY is the beginning of letting up 
on garden work by most amateurs. 
As the heat of summer advances energy 
oozes away. But “alack a day”! Weeds, 
pests of all kinds, diseases, in fact all 


and by early Summer is a mass of lovely 
bloom, resembling nothing else so much 
as a bit of vivid June sky; flecked with 
fleecy drifts of delicate-pink, white, and 
lavender-tinted clouds. This beautiful 
sight brings exclamations of wonder and 
delight from all visitors who view it for 
the first time. , 

This plot is an ideal “Lazy Man’s 
Garden,” and as such is claimed by the 
man of the house. Only once in the 
several years of its existence, has it been 
cultivated. That time, after blooming 
ceased and the seed pods had ripened, the 
plants were removed, the soil spaded 
deeply and barnyard fertilizer added. 
The plants with their ripened seed pods 
were then laid over the ground and left 
to reseed. This gave a more vigorous 
growth and longer bloom-stalks the next 
season. 


the horrid things that visit gardens do 
not feel. any letting up in energy. So 
the amateur, unless he or she overcomes 
hot weather inertia, will find the various 
enemies holding the fort. Aphis seem 
to love hot weather and in an incredibly 
short period of time each “mother aphid” 
produces generation after generation, 
after generation, numbering somewhere 
in the millions or perhaps it is in the 
billions of progeny. So you see it is im- 
perative to start early and never let up 
in the fight against pests, using that term 
here to include all the above named gar- 
den troubles. Therefore spray every 
week, heat or no heat. Yes, that advice 
is easy to give but, oh, so hard to 
follow. 


Do not think that a “once over” of 
fertilizer in the Spring is the end of 
plant food needs. A new supply should 
be given every few weeks, not in large 
amount at a time and above all not close 
to the roots. So-called “burning” is 
caused by the fertilizer drawing moisture 
from the root cells and thus making the 
cell walls collapse. This can be prevented 
by applying the fertilizer around the 
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plant a few inches from the stem or by 
using it in liquid form. No fertilizer 
scan be used by plants except as a liquid 
and when given in this form it is much 
more readily available and more quickly 
taken up by the roots. A very little 
nitrate of soda applied once a week, say 
a teaspoonful at a time to a plant, and 
not near the roots will act as a stimulant 
and promote quick growth as well as fine 
blossoms. It is not, strictly speaking, a 
food. 


Some watering may be absolutely nec- 
essary during this month; that means 
watering, and not “maybe”, to use a pres- 
ent-day bit of slang, Either water cor- 
rectly, which means copiously, or not at 
all. Just showering the top of the soil 
does more harm in most cases than good, 
for it causes the tiny rootlets to come to 
the surface in their attempt to get mois- 
ture. A very light rain benefits by wash- 
ing the foliage and relieving the pores of 
dust, but that is about all. It is like re- 
freshing one’s self by taking a bath to 
cleanse the skin but which leaves the 
stomach still in need. Really irrigate 
about once a week during a drought to 
benefit the plants. 

If the season should be very dry, why 
not soak peat moss for a week or two 
and then dig it in around the plants and 
all through the borders Peat moss will 
take up water like a sponge and if dug 
into the soil will supply moisture for a 
long time. In dry seetions it is used for 
shrubs and placed a foot or so down in 
the soil around each shrub. 


In using peat moss one must be gov- 
erned by the weather conditions. During 
a wet muggy Summer, as much of 1931 
was, mildew may be caused by too much 
moisture being retained in the soil. This 
is especially true in trying to root cut- 
tings under glass jars. Last Summer was 
unusually fatal to such work. This was 
proved by a group of six or eight ama- 
teurs who were supplied with fine cut 
tings in any quantity desired, when a 
friend amateur gardener was summer- 
pruning his Hybrid Tea Roses. These 
were set out in the approved way. First 
a little was prepared by digging 
peat moss and sand into the soil. Then 
each cutting was properly placed, labeled 
and provided with its own little conserva- 
tory in the form of a quart glass jar. 
All went well for a time until a long, 
hot, muggy and rainy spell of weather 
set in. Here is where more experience 
would have said, “Take off the jars.” 
One said, “My euttings are all mildew.” 
“So are mine,” said another. Hearing 
this, a third removed the glass to investi- 
gate, discovered mildew on some while 
others were not yet affeeted, so the jars 
were left off until cold weather. Of 
twenty-six cuttings only eight were saved, 
a truly miserable showing, but better 
than the total loss experienced by the 
others. Enough to win the prize of a 
very choice Delphinium offered by friend 
gardener for the highest pereentage of sue- 
This Summer, 1932, conditions may 
be such that the method followed would 
produce from 75 to 100 per cent of sue- 
cessful rootings. Was the experience dis- 
couraging? Yes, but it taught its lesson. 
That little group will give more heed to 


spot 


cess. 


‘Flower JArower 


weather conditions -in caring for cuttings 
in the future. By-the-way, under the 
shade of a Peony is a good spot to place 
little conservatories if the season is an 
average one. 


Of two bits of Tamarix one has rooted 
and is growing nicely while the other 
treated just the same, failed. There is, 
of course, some unknown reason for such 
failures, perhaps in the way the stem 
was cut, but then even professionals have 
their share of failures. 





Planting for Fragrance 


OW empty our garden would seem 
without fragrance! Does not a great 
part of the enjoyment of our gardens 
come from the fragrance of its flowers? 
In an old home of mine, our dining-room 
windows overlooked a neighbor’s garden 
and immediately under the window was a 
Crabapple tree. My work was always 
planned, each year, so that I had plenty 
of mending and other sewing to keep me 
occupied while the Crabapple was in 
blossom and I was never long away from 
that window during blooming time. The 
tree was always a wonderful gigantic 
bouquet with a fragrance of Araby float- 
ing into my window. Of the many beauti- 
ful flowers in that garden, the fragrance 
and beauty of that Crabapple tree form 
the one real memory that lingers with me 
still. 
As one walks along the borders of his 


garden, who can say which fragrance js 
the most delightful? The bewitching odor 
of Violet and Lily-of-the-valley ; the heayy 
cloying perfume of Hyacinths and Helio. 
trope; the sweet smell of Lilies ang 
Roses; or the pungency of Tagetes and 
Marigolds? Ambrosia of the family of 
Ragweed is lovely as seen growing in the 
Rose garden of an enthusiastic gardener 
of a nearby city. The fresh, spicy odor, 
somewhat like Balsam, together with the 
lacy appearance of its pale-gree: 
appeal to smell and sight alike 

Nicotiana would be delightful, planted 
by the side of one’s porch so that its 
starlike flowers and charming fragranee 
could be enjoyed in the dusk of summer 
evenings. What is more delicate and ap 
pealing than the perfume of Sweet Peas? 
I am sure that everyone who 
room and can succeed with them, will 
have a row of these dainty flowers in his 
garden. 

If the garden is large enough, it would 
be delightful to encirele it with Lilaes and 
Syringas; then in front, just inside the 
border edging, have a drift of Mignonette. 
I will, without doubt, omit many favor 
ites, but who ean choose from such a be- 
wildering variety as Lilac, Syringa, Spice 
Bush (Calyeanthus), Fowering Currant, 
Honeysv ‘kle, Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Roses 
and Lilies; as well as the many fragrant, 
foliage plants among which are 
scented varieties of Geraniums, 
Verbena and Rosemary? 

GracE J. BREMILLER, (Cent. N. Y.) 


Toliage, 


has the 


sweet 
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My Experience Raising Gold Fish 


BY LERA GILMORE, (MO.) 


Y first Pool was made in March. 

A triangular-shaped affair; con- 
a structed of sand, rocks that I 
picked up here and there on short drives 
into the country, a little native sand, and 
cement, made my Pool complete. 

While excavating the ground for my 
Pool, I threw all the soil in a heap at the 
back of the Pool, thus forming a mound. 

I placed larger stones and of a differ- 
ent shape along the front of the mound 
facing the Pool. This kept the soil from 
washing down into the water. 

I made two sunken places, the size of a 
water bucket, for Lilies at the bottom of 
the Pool. 

I live near a lake and secured two white 
Waterlilies there. 

Later I went to a nearby stream and 
procured Water-cress. I gathered a large 
amount of this and placed it on the water 
in my pool. The spring rains had washed 
a little soil in from the sides and my 
Water-cress readily took roots from that. 

And soon, with the Waterlilies, and a 
few Water Hyacinths I bought from : 
greenhouse at ten cents apiece, very nearly 
covered my Pool. 

I had only five Goldfish. They were 
the Calico Veil-Tails. I had bought them 
in the Fall for ten cents apiece, and had 
kept them in a stone jar all Winter, in 
the house. 





One morning in June, I was standing 
beside the Pool with a friend and | no- 
ticed about two hundred tiny black things 
near the edge of the water enjoying the 
sunshine. I got down closer to see if my 
pool wasn’t full of Wiggle-tails, and to 
my amazement they were tiny fish. 

As soon as they were about a-third-of- 
an-inch long, I began constructing another 
Pool. The baby Fish I seined out and 
put in the new Pool. 


In about two weeks about as 


more, 


many baby fish hatched out in the first 
Pool as before. 

I then made the third Poo]. It was 
larger than the second one. put the 
older Fish in it, to give them room to 
grow. I put some Water-cress each ol 
the Pools for the small Fish, so they 
would have a place to hide; and the grow- 


ing plants and the Fish together keep the 
water sweet. 


I soon had sales for my ‘ish. 
When they were seareely an i ong, 
sold them for five cents apiec« Before 
the last of August, I sold I $10 
worth of Fish. I gave several away ane 
still have fifty I saved to rais this 
vear. 

I never fed the Fish anythi t oa 
meal, and never had a sick on 

I have a miniature windn = 


mound of my first Pool, and 
the direction the wind is blow 
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Bluebell Island 


BY 


LMOST every locality has its own 
natural beauty spot. It may be 
a cave, a mountain, a big spring, 
, forest, a waterfall, a gorge, a canyon, 
r even a field of wild flowers. 
Bluebell Island glimpsed slightly in 
‘he accompanying photographs, 
named from its tens of thousands of 
Virginia Bluebells that ornament this 
mall piece of ground in the month of 
April. It is situated in Southeastern 
Tennessee, in a rather isolated place 
which explains its survival of the rav- 
flower vandals. It is three miles 
away from the leading highway and as 
a further protection, Nature has given it 


was 580 


ages Ol 





Rock Creek, that surrounds it and then 
she hides it by framing the creek with 
, thick growth of Birch, Elm, Horn- 
yams, Maples, Hackberry, and Syea- 
more; underneath which stand denser 
growths of Saxifrage, Wild Ginger, 
Windflowers, Trout Lilies, Toothwort, 
Solomon’s Seal, and various Violets. 
Thus the island has its chastity well- 
carded, for few people care to wade 
a creek. Even the footlogs that are 
erected regularly, elope with the first 
spring freshet, leaving the visitor 
sually in a helpless situation except 


io remove his shoes and wade the water. 
If | were to have at my command 
| the deseriptive adjectives in the 
English language, I am sure that it still 
vould be quite impossible for me to 
leseribe the marvelous beauty of this 
small floral island as it appears in the 
months of April and May. Can you 
pieture in your mind a small, irregularly- 
shaped island not larger than an acre, 
et with Papaws, River Birch, Maples 


‘ 
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Robert S; arks Walker, pointing out the beauties of 
& White Trillium on Bluebell Island, to C. A. Poe 
and A Mynders, Editors of Chattanooga, Tenn. 





ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 

















Rock Creek, which is one of Nature’s pro- 


tections thrown around Bluebell Island 


and Butternut trees, bordered with a 
cool clear stream that talks in its sleep 


as it lies in its gravelly bed? 
The island proper is literally uphol- 
stered with thousands of Bluebells, which 


are the predominating wild flower that 
grows there, else the island would bear 


a different name. White and Yellow 
Trilliums, Bloodroot, Solomon’s Seal, 
May Apple, Pale and Yellow Violets 


stand as thickly as the proverbial hairs 
on a dog’s back. The man who has 
studied horticultural landscaping is mak- 
ing many charming groupings, but I 
have never found one that will equal the 
natural grouping of various species of 
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wild flowers as those found here and 


there in the woods, and especially on 
Bluebell Island. Every time that Blue- 
bell Island overflows, the receding 


waters leave a new supply of sediment 
which keeps the soil fertile. The cool 
shady woods give the flowers the proper 
amount of protection from the hot mid- 
day sun. This island is such a charm- 
ing wild Nature spot, that editors, doc- 
tors, lawyers, business men and laymen 
are attracted to it and all alike yield 
to its refining influence. If I had one 
wish, and could have it granted, I should 
wish that each community in the world 
might have a Bluebell Island within 
reach of its people. 





Random Nature Notes 


At last, according to newspaper re- 
ports, the atom has been split. We shall 
wait for the wonderful developments 
that have been predicted would follow 
this remarkable feat. 


I wonder if the trees that have to 
support certain advertising signs would 
not snatch them from their bodies and 
east them into the fire if they had hands 
as a human being? 


A Clothe’s moth cannot but her 
children are voracious. However, they 
eare little if anything for silk, linen, 
or cotton goods. 


A woman reported to me of her loss 
of starched window curtains made of 
cotton. She thought it was the moths, 
but it proved to be Silverfish. These 
little raseals are so fond of starch and 
paste that they eat up the window cur- 
tains, remove wall paper, and even get 
into libraries and eat the paste that is 
used in book-binding. 


Here are three good shade trees for 
planting in a city overrun with smoke: 
Rock Elm, Hackberry, and Sycamore. 

9 . . 


The word “Larva” signifies a ghost, or 
mask, because the ancients believed that 
a caterpillar masked the face of a butter- 
fly or a perfect insect. 


The Kangaroo Apple is a native of 
Peru, Australia, and New Zealand. 


The Tree-Hopper 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HE real Brownies of the Insect 

World are the artful little dodgers 

known as Tree-hoppers and Leaf- 
hoppers. What a wonder-world is theirs 
to live in, and what great interests they 
also add to it, for the person with an 
open eye and an inquiring mind! What 
beautiful colors Nature has bestowed on 
these fairy-like residents of the plant 
world, and their bony garments bear 
some striking colors. We may never 
eome to the place where we can thor- 
oughly understand why Nature gave 
Insects a body with their bones or 
skeletons on the outside of their bodies, 
unless it is because this arrangement 
gives them thrice the strength of man 
who has his bones on the inside of his 
body. But we shall not complain to our 








Creator, for the life of the average 
Insect does not run into many months 
or into many years; while we may, by 
proper living, outstrip a century. 

How fortunate it is for man that the 
average Insect has a small body; other- 
wise man would stand little show, I fear, 
in the race that he is now running neck 
and neck with them. And more for- 
tunate still it is that the Insects have 
short lives. Of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of known Insects, not all of them 
are foes to man. Indeed, man has hosts 
of Insect Friends, and some of them are 
so important in the scheme of the uni- 
verse, that our lives are dependert on 
them; just as it and all animal life are 
dependent on the success of the green 
leaf. So if man is to succeed he must 
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consider seriously the welfare of his 
Insect Friends at the time he is waging 
his battles against his Insect Foes. 

The Tree-hoppers are not dangerous 
enemies. They suck the juice from leaves 
and tender twigs, but not often do they 
do noticeable injury. 

The person who is a close observer 


This large Leaf-hopper, or Sharp-shooter, 
ejected sixty drops of water per minute 


may find it far more interesting and 
exciting entertainment on his own lawn 
any day in Summer, by watching the 
behavior of the Hoppers instead of 
attending some down-town show. They 
may be found on most any green vege- 
tation. The most of them are somewhat 
shy and if they do not hop away sud- 
denly, they may slide around a leaf 
or a stem as cunningly as a monkey. 

But these peculiar Insects can per- 
form some remarkable feats. Recently 
I ran onto a large Tree-hopper known 
as a Sharp-shooter. It was ejecting little 
drops of fluid from its body at the ex- 
tremely rapid rate of one a minute. I 
got a chair and sat down to keep a 
watch on it. For more than three hours 
the little rascal kept sucking the juice 
from a stem of a green Morning Glory 
and threw off the surplus juice. By the 
end of three hours, it had ejected 10,800 
drops of water. When we get close to 
the Insects and consider their rapid rate 
of reproducing, and of their feats as 
I have mentioned above, the figures takes 
us into such misty realms of thought 
that we think of astronomical facts and 
figures; and yet they are true. 
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FLOWER ACTIVITIES FOR JULY 
TIR the ground well after rains. 


Water Dahlias with liquid manure as 
they show buds. 


If Asters look yellow and stunted, pull 
up and burn, as they probably have “the 
yellows.” Always plant Asters on ground 
which has never grown them. 

Divide German Iris if they have not 
been moved for several years. They are 
easily broken apart for root division. 
They should not be planted too deep, as 
it eauses rot. Part of the rhizome should 
show above the surface. 

Let one or two extra good plants of 
both annuals and perennials go to seed, 
and try saving your own. 

If many annuals are cut back and 
fertilized, when spring bloom is over, 





Flower JYrower 


they will generally bloom again in early 
Fall. 

Perennial Phlox needs much water and 
cultivation, and a mulch of old manure. 


Fertilize Hollyhocks with bone-meal 
and wood-ashes. If the older plants 
show signs of rust, pull them up. 

Water young Chrysanthemums well, 
and keep cultivated. If you desire 
quantity rather than quality, keep the 
tops pinched off until September, and 
they will make sturdy, bushy plants. 

Pinch back Snapdragons to make them 
branch out. 


When early perennials are through 
blooming, cut back severely, soak with 
liquid manure once a week, and they may 
bloom again. 

Plant some Autumn Crocus (Colchium) 
in groups in the border, or under shrub- 
bery or trees. I have a ring of spring 
Crocus around each shrub, where they 
are low and do not get in the way of 
anything else. 


Prune all dead wood in shrubbery, 
fruit-trees, Roses, and all other plants 
that are through blooming. 

Quick-flowering annuals, as Alyssum, 
Balsam, Zinnias, Marigolds, and Petunias 


may still be planted for late bloom, 


the heat of Summer is spent. Th: 
come up from self-sown seed. 
Some shrubs blooming now ar 
rix, Abelia, Hydrangea, 
Vitex, and Crape Myrtle. 


l'ama- 
Hype ricum, 


VEGETABLE ACTIVITIES FOR JULY 

Buy and grow pot-grown Strawberry 
plants, and save a year. Try growing q 
few in one of the big Roman “Straw. 
berry Jars”, in the flower-garden. They 
are easily kept watered, and are very 
attractive. : 

Pick off old grapes or other dried-up 
fruit, and burn. Keep the ground cleared 
under fruit-trees, 

Plant Turnips, Kale, Winter Radishes, 
Mustard, Pumpkins, Beets, Spinach, 
Squash, Crowder Peas, Carrots, Beans, 
and Lettuce for early Fall. 


Plants of Tomatoes, Eggplant, Peppers, 
and Cabbage may be set out for Fall use. 


Don’t try to grow Vegetables, especially 
Tomatoes and Potatoes, near Walnut 
trees. The roots contain a sort of toxic 
poison for which there is no remedy. 


Cultivate, and then cultivate 
more, and keep on cultivating. 


some 





Grapes Popular for 


BY CHARLTON B. 


NY long-distance motorist can 
J ctserve that Grapes are being 

grown in home gardens far more 
than formerly; and passengers on rail- 
road trains can see hundreds, probably 
thousands, of rudely-built arbors in the 
yards of the humble homes of the 
foreign-born as the train passes through 
the less attractive sections of towns and 
cities. Grapes are such a palatable and 
wholesome garden fruit, can be made so 
ornamental a part of the home grounds, 
that one wonders why they were not 
more generally grown in “pre-war” 
beverage days. 

But let no backyard gardener say to 
himself; I will become a vineyardist. If 
he becomes a tolerable one in years he 
will do himself proud. Grape-growing 
is something that takes years for per- 
fection in husbandry, a successful vine- 
dresser is not made in a year or two. 

For one thing, the Grape is rather 
particular as to soil and growing condi- 
tions. In fact it is sensitive. The Grape 
does not like wet Summers, or heavy soils. 
It thrives best in sunlight, warm 
weather, free air circulation, and a 
gravelly loam. 

It is poor work to take layered plants 
from a neighbor. Such will not do well. 
One, two, or three-year plants can be had 
of reliable nurserymen. And of course 
euttings may be taken from one-year-old 
wood. 

For the first two years the young 
vines can be left to themselves, flat, and 
the home gardener can be studying types 
of practical and severely useful, or give 
his attention to the possibilities of 
ornamental, trellises. 

No competent Grape Grower recom- 
mends sod. A small hole in the lawn is 
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not the thing. Bare, well-tilled ground is 
called for. The soil need not be limed. 
It will do no good. The vines do want, 
however, potash and nitrogen; but even 
so, lavish fertilizing is neither necessary 
nor profitable. Conditions of moisture 
(not too much), the temperature of the 
soil, its open friable character, freedom 
from insect enemies, air temperatures, 
and incidence of frosts are important 
factors. If vines make vigorous and 
reasonable growth year by year, they 
need no fertilizers. If the vines are poor 
let the gardener look to soil drainage, 
mildews, insects, careful cultivation of 
the ground, and to fertilization last, of 
all_—if at all. If the vines have very 
leafy, excessively-vigorous and very-long 
unbranched sections, they are growing 
too well. 

Pruning varies with the variety, should 
be done before the sap starts in late 
Winter, or the first of March, and never 
in the growing season after the light- 
green color of foliage darkens into its 
Summer maturity. . 

Fifteen pounds per vine is a fine yield, 
and each bunch may weigh one-quarter 
to half a pound; that is, 30 to 60 
bunches for each _ vine. Pruning 
is thinning, calculating how many 


and bunches, and cutting out the rest ot 
the vine. Weak buds should always ¥ 
removed, at the proper time. _ 
There are four principal sect 
enemies; the insect root sucker (py 
loxera); the flea beetle that bites the 
leaves; the rose chafer that eats the 
blossoms; and leaf-hoppers inaugurate 
their summer picnic on the raspberries, 
and then go on to the Grapes. Do not 
grow raspberries near Grapes. Dist: = 
pel. 


will practically eliminate the leaf-ho| 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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Wild Carrot turns meadows into gardens of white bloom 


HEN July comes it seems to 
\\) announce definitely that the last 

vistage of Spring has passed. 
Here and there we may find a Woods 
Flower reminiscent of that season, but 
the forests now are so densely shaded 
by the full-leafed Trees, and so over- 
gown with brambles and shrubs, that 
look for dainty Flowers in the wood- 
ands would be something of a task, 
though they were there to find. With 
few exceptions, Nature has stowed them 
arefully away, like a thrifty housewife, 
for safe keeping until another Spring 
rolls around. 


But July has many Flowers on dis- 
play; the hardy, tough-stalked Posies 


ii Summer and the open spaces. 


Ox-eye Daisies are perhaps the most 

conspicuous Flowers this month, with 
Wild Carrot, Evening Primrose, Chicory 
aid any number of others vying for 
upremacy, depending on the locality. 


Canadian Thistle, that terrible pest 
and foe of the farmer, is in full bloom 
nearly July. One feels on the verge 
it wickedness admiring its blossoms, but 
tis asin a few of us cannot put behind 
us. The pretty lilae-colored Flowers have 
a alluring fragrance which is not in 


§ “cord with the arrogant habits of the 


plant. When they are in full bloom, 
mght Butterflies in great numbers flit 


among them, enhancing their attractive- 
ness, 

But a few weeks later, when they go to 
wed, it will be easy enough to despise 
tis Thistle. There will be nothing left 
. admire. No fragrance, no color, no 
Suttertiies. Just great drab patches of 
xnt and broken stalks, and quantities 
i thisile-down scattered untidily about. 
n.. I rverse nature lovers must admire 
istle 


, there is one, with the unelegant 


name, Sow Thistle, that is quite harm- 
less and very pretty. Its dainty light- 
yellow flowers resemble somewhat, in 
color and shape, the Dandelion. Its 
leaves, while spiny, are not so treacher- 
ous as the ordinary Thistle. Even at 
seeding time this dainty plant presents 
a respectable appearauce with its pretty 
white balls of fluff. Sow Thistle may be 
found through all the Summer months, 
but is at its best in July. 


Wild Lettuce, of which there are sev- 
eral species, is similar to the above 
Thistle. In Middle-April Wild Lettuce 
is very appetizing served as greens. At 
that time it is only three or four inches 


tall and its leaves are smooth and 
tender. Not so now when it has at- 


tained a height anywhere from three to 
ten feet, and its leaves are tough and 
prickly. It has numerous little yellow 
flowers, and later fluffy pompons. 


Wild Lettuce and the very similar 
Compass Plant have a peculiar habit that 
would guide the lost traveler were he 
able to read Nature’s sign posts. Both 
plants have the habit of turning their 
broad leaves in a vertical position at 
noon; the tips north and south, one edge 
up, the other down. There are other 
plants, such as Iris and Cat-tail that 
have this habit of turning their leaf 
edges to the sun, thus protecting the 
broad surface from the scorching rays. 


Birds are growing quieter as Sum- 
mer advances. The exuberant chorus of 
Spring is at an end for this year, al- 
though soloists of Summer are still 
quite numerous. 


While most of the Birds were busy 
with family cares the past three months, 
the Goldfinches frolicked carefree over 
the meadows. Now, when other Birds 
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are resting after arduous weeks of child 
rearing, responsibility at last has 
descended upon the shoulders of the 
Goldfinches. Nesting material there is 
in abundance, for Thistle down is used 
extensively in making the compact, cup- 
like nursery. The Finches are particu- 
larly fond of the little black Thistle 
seeds, consuming quantities of them dur- 
ing the Summer and Fall. 


The “voice” of the Locust, or Cicada, 
is a familiar sound this month. We hear 
him “singing” close at hand, but to lo- 
cate him is quite another matter. Against 
the bark of a Tree he is all but invisible, 
until our inquisitiveness frightens him to 
move to another location Varther away, 
where he takes up his “singing” again. 


Often we hear the statement, “this is 
the year for the seventeen-year Locust.” 
Surely we hear it more often than every 
seventeen years, which is as it should be. 
This Cicada stays underground in the 
larval stage for the stated number of 
years, but scarcely a locality that does 
not have one brood of these interesting 
creatures each year. 


The seventeen-year Cicada lives but a 
few days after it emerges from the 
ground. As soon as its eggs are laid 
its work is ended. It deposits its eggs 
near the ends of tender twigs. The 
puncturing necessary to insert the eggs 
causes the twigs to die, in time falling 
to the ground. The larvae, which have 
hatched by this time, dig their way into 
the earth where they remain for seven- 
teen years. 


Nature does so many things past all 
human understanding, but who would 
wish to know the answers to all the 
questions? Life would lose most of its 
zest if we understood everything. 





A Woodland Slope 





















































































Keep Your Dahlias Healthy 


BY REV. P. OSWALD 


(in Central States Dahlia Society News) 


AHLIAS are beautiful and decidedly 
iD worth while, if grown properly. The 


careful selection of varieties, exact 
culture, and well-planned feeding does not 


lead to success except you have healthy 
plants. 

There are a number of diseases which 
attack many varieties of plants, but like 


Dahlias in preference. The first one is Red 
Spider, so common on Elm Ever 
greens, Hardy Phlox and a other 
plants. We distinguish two kinds, the large 
and the small. The small one is the more 
common form and is easily treated with 
sulphur dust. The larger form is the 
Kuropean Red Spider and it does not always 
answer to sulphur treatment. An oil spray 
will be more efficient, but it must be one of 
the summer that does not harm the 
foliage of the plants. A good washing with 
a heavy stream of water will do much in 
preventing the spreading of this trouble. 
Red Spider is so tiny that it takes sharp 
eyes to see them without a magnifying glass. 
They protected by a fine network of 
spider web, under which they suck the juice 
of the plants. Neglected Dahlias may also 
have Thrips and Aphids. The regular 
strength of application is nicoteen 1 :400. 


trees, 


score of 


oils. 


are 


The worst trouble for Dahlias are Leaf 
hoppers. Tiny greenish jumping insects 


suck the 
tack. 


pep out of every plant they at- 
They can be seen on the underside 
of the leaves. Leafhoppers are considered 
to impart the pernicious disease of the 
Yellows to a long list of plants they attack. 
Their evii influence can be told by the 
yellow rims the large leaves of the Dahlias 
show, when attacked by Leafhoppers. Not 
all Dahlias are evenly affected by Leaf- 
hoppers. Some Dahlias seem to be disease- 
resistant and suffer very little in the pres- 
ence of Leafhoppers. Others show signs of 
stunt. They refuse to show healthy growth, 
send out many sidebranches, which do not 
develop a flowerbud and so produce a low 
bush without blooms. This result is our 
greatest difficulty in growing good Dahlias 
in the Middle West. Leafhoppers can be 
fought by various sprays. Bordeaux mixture 
is considered as a protective covering of the 
leaves against the attack of Leafhoppers. 
It seems not to be always effective especially 
not in heavy infestations. 


Pyrethum sprays are praised highly. 
Many brands with patented names have 


Pyrethum as active ingredient. 

A third group of sprays are the oil sprays. 
Only a certain group of oil sprays can be 
applied to green leaves. 

Many of these sprays are a matter of 
personal preference and it is hard to say 
which is the better one. All are effective 
if properly applied. Pyrethrum and oil- 
sprays have the advantage that they not 
only control Leafhoppers, but all other 
insects, 

\ minor trouble in Dahlia growing is the 
appearance of Stem Borers. They feed on 
the inside of the stem, when the plants are 
14 feet high and cause the plant to wilt 
suddenly. They can be cut out with a tri- 
angular opening, or a couple of drops of 
carbon disulfide may be injected into the 
hollow stem. 

Stunt.—The most indefinite disease of 
Dahlias is Stunt. It is characterized by 
the fact that the plants after being a foot 





or two high stop growing, develop many 
side branches, and fail to form flower buds 
on these branches. A varied number of 
causes is responsible for this condition. 

1. Lack of root development. Old mother 
tubers frequently fail to form feeding roots 
and draw their nourishment from the tuber. 
When the food supply in the tuber is ex 
hausted the plant will stop to grow. Cut 
such a tuber so that two-thirds are cut 
away, the rest will form better roots. 

2. Rootgall. Dahlias are attacked by 
root gall, a disease caused by the invasion 
of tiny thread-worms, which irritate the 
plants, draw on the food supply and spoil 
the healthy development of feeding roots. 


Root-gall spreads fastest in sandy 
soil once infested will carry this d se for 
many years. Not enough attentio: 
to this fact. 

3. Sometimes the leafhoppers are blamed 
for it, but we find that already on the eyt 


paid 


ting bench certain tubers show torted 
vellowish leaves before any leafhopper ever 


touches them. We are not able to vive a, 
answer to this condition and will 


grate 
ful for any suggestion. 
4. The Dahlia is at home at a high alt; 


tude in Mexico, and prefers cool nights and 
warm days. They resent excessive heat and 
dry air. Many of the stunted Dahilias be 
gin to grow again when the weather turns 
cooler in Fall. 

In spite of the long list of troubles, one 


has to cope with, when growing Dahlias 
they give satisfaction. One good side oj 
human endeavor is not to get discouraged 


in case of failure. We want to conquer and 
to succeed, and the growing of Dahliag js 
such a task, that can be achieved. if we 
try earnestly and have the will to hold out 
Grow the easiest first and 
the harder ones. Others have succeeded, we 
are liable to improve on them. 


ones then try 


| Control - Red Spider on Phlox 


BY H. M. MeFARLAND, (Vt.) 


Y PLANTING of Phlox is quite 


| extensive for a private garden, 
consisting of fifty to seventy-five 
stools, comprising fifteen or more vari- 


eties. 

Until about tive years ago there were 
no indications of disease of any kind. 
Then, in a small way at first but increas- 
ing from year to year, there was trouble; 
diagnosed at first as blight, remedy Bor- 
deaux mixture, which, faithfully applied, 
did absolutely no good because of wrong 
diagnosis. 

As I understand, the life ecyele of 
Red Spider is nine days, and application 
looking to its control should be made 
with reference to this period. The first 
appearance of the pest in this latitude, 
coming with the hatehing of eggs sur- 
viving the Winter, is usually between 
June Ist and 10th. With the first appear- 
anee, war should be declared and waged 
relentlessly, and I would advise the use 
of one of the so-called white or refined 
oils as a spray. Make application on 
first appearance, one half of one per 
cent to one per cent strength, thoroughly 
reaching the under side of all leaves and 
repeat the application three or four 
times at intervals of three or four days. 
This, if thorough, should be effectual. 

Now, while for four or five years I 
suffered a growing infestation of Red 
Spider, until last year it was so bad 
that I despaired of saving my plants. This 
year I haven’t seen a Red Spider. 

(1) Last Fall I eut, removed and 
burned every vestige of Phlox, reaching 
to each particular leaf. This is very im- 
portant for it takes eare of the Spider 
in embryo—a prevention not a_ cure. 

3efore I had allowed the stems and leaves 
to remain on the ground inviting disaster, 
which I had. 

(2) In the Spring before the plants 
began to grow I made an application of 
hardwood ashes, because someone said 
that it was an antidote, which I doubt 
in and of itself, but it was a healthy 


tonie if not a eure, and this oftentimes 
goes a long way, farther than we some 
times think. It helps to build up a 
resistance in the plant as in the human. 

(3) During the first fifteen days in 
June I dusted thoroughly three or four 
times with lime-sulphur. This is difficult 
of application for to be effectual the lime- 
sulphur must be made to stick to the 
under .side of the leaves. 

(4) I made four or five faithful appli 
eations of oil in a spray, between June 
Ist and 15th. 

Result: Not a Red Spider so far in 
1931 and I had countless millions of them 
in 1930. 

Just what brought the long and hitherto 
vainly sought relief I do not know, but 
I would rate my efforts in order of 
probable effectiveness as follows: 

First, and most important of all, the 
thorough cleaning of ground in the Fall. 

Second, Oil-spray applications. 

Third, Lime-sulphur applications. 

Fourth, Application of ashes, which | 
value almost wholly for its tonic effect, 
not as an insecticide. 





A Border of Herbs 
NE of the most interesting bits of plan 
ning for the Spring and Summer 1s 4 
bed or border in which small quantities ot 


all the herbs listed in seed catalogs may 
be planted. We did this one year, and with 
some success. Here is the list Anise 
Balm, Basil, Bene, Borage, Caraway, 
Coriander, Cumin, Dill, Fennel, Horehound, 
Lavender, Rosemary, Rue, Saffr Sage, 
Savory, Marjoram, Thyme, W wood. 
Some of these plants are a bit difficult @ 
get started, and others grow as 1 vy as 
Corn. The ground should be mad llow, 
and watched for drving out when seed 
lings are small. Labels with the names 
clearly written will add to the interest 0! 
these short rows—two feet for ea: iv be 
enough to look at and taste. ol 
these plants will live to another ) and 


some, like Rue and Horehound, bh d 
tractive clumps. 
—(Rural New } r 
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Planting Suggestions Wanted 


™ THE EDITOR :-— 

am enclosing rough plan of garden and 
gould be grateful for any suggestions. 

j have 20 Rose trees, 12 Peonies, a few 
Delphini ims, Lupins, Tulip bulbs, Geraniums, 
vadiolus bulbs, Dahlias, and as many small 
spruce trees as I wish to use. 

1 want to have perennials in preference to 
— Maple trees on the North and East 
cade the garden very much, but South and 
West open to a wheat field. , é 

| would like to have an arch of Climbing 


noses if Same can be arranged. 


MARY PATRICK, 


Answer: 
suggests 

5S 
ame < the 


stablished. 


(OnT.) 


The garden plan shown here 
a general idea for such a plot, 
features having already 


been 


Some sort of foundation planting should 


about this house. 
this faces the 


he used 
front as 


Shrubs on 
North, 


the 


with Iris 


and other perennials on the other three 


early 


spring- 


sides. Also a few spring-flowering bulbs 
might be desirable for an 
showing 


mixed in with the other plants. 


lulips or other spring-flowering bulbs 
slanted in the circle, center of the drive- 
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way with Petunias to follow, would make 
a good effect. 

As the lot slopes to the rear, several 
steps have been constructed in this walk 
leading from the house to a Rose covered 
arch and seat at the end of this walk. A 
line of Rose trees have been planted along 
either side of the walk and across the end 
of the lot, Peonies, Iris, and other hardy 
perennials are to be planted. <A _ well- 
trimmed hedge of Spruce will frame the 
lot and complete the picture. 


O. W. HorrMan, (Fla.) 





er > - 
Apple Varieties for Northern 

New York 
TO THE EDITOR: 

Can you let me know what 
apples would be good to plant 
N. Y., in the Adirondacks? 
mend Northern Spy? 
grow up there, 


kind of winter 
in Warren Co., 
Would you recom 
Also would winter Pears 
and what kind? ‘ 

Cs Se. Oe 


Answer :—You should plan to grow only 
the hardy varieties in the section about 
which you inquire. Northern Spy is satis 
factory to a fair degree, yet it winter-kills 


South 
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in the crotches to such an extent that it 
is unprofitable in sections that are subjected 
to too severe winter cold. You will find 
McIntosh to be very desirable, and some 
of its relatives, like Fameuse and Cortland 
are also good. Delicious is hardy, although 
it may not develop fruit of large size in 
your section. For early varieties you will 


find Oldenburg and Wealthy thoroughly 
reliable. 
When it comes to Pears, there are few 


Flemish 
that will 


or none that can be recommended. 

Beauty is, however, one variety 

stand considerable winter cold. 
—(Rural New-Yorker) 





‘ > 
Care of 
TO THE EDITOR: 

For Easter I received a beautiful pot Azalea 
in bloom, It is now through flowering and send- 
ing out new bright-green leaves. Please tell me 
how to care for it this Summer and Fall, so it 
will live and bloom again next Winter. 


Azalea 


GERTRUDE TERHUNE, (N. J.) 

Answer :—Some years ago we had a 
beautiful Azalea from the florist. This was, 
as | remember it, bought in early Winter 
and we kept it through and it bloomed 
beautifully the second Winter, but after 
that we could not get further results 
from it. 

Think you need no special instructions 
about your Azalea other than to care for 


it the same as you vould other house plants. 
You could plunge the pot somewhere out- 
side in partial shade to advantage, perhaps 
alongside the house, but where it wouid be 
sure to get water. 

Azaleas require 
Rhododendrons, 
plant, 


much the same care as 
as they are a shade-loving 
and this point should be borne in 


mind in their care and culture. If your 
plant does well during the Summer, it may 
produce bloom for the second Winter, but 


probably not as profuse as it did the first 
year. 

Azaleas are grown by specialists and 
many of them were formerly imported from 





Europe. They are in the very best condi- 
tion for blooming when placed on sale by 
the florists. 
— (Eprror) 
Separating Dahlia Roots 
TO THE EDITOR 
Would you describe the proper separation of 
Dahlia clumps in order that the eye may be 
retained in each tuber? 
W. E. B. (N. J.) 
Answer:—On examining the clump of 
roots you will see that the tubers are at- 


tached to the main stem, from which they 
radiate. At the juncture of the root and 
stem there is a swelling, called the crown. 


The eyes, which will form the new shoots, 
are on this crown, which must be saved 
intact. In some varieties, however, the 
eyes arise from the live portion of the 
old stem; in this case a portion of the 
old stem has to be cut with the root to 
support the eye. Every root may not form 
eyes, so it is wise for an inexperienced 
gardener to wait until the buds begin to 
show. If they are not showing in April 
the clumps may be moved to a warmer, 


moister 
viding 
water 
broken 
knife, 


place to start them. Before di- 
wash the clumps with a stream of 
from the hose; then remove poor or 

roots. Then, with a sharp thin 
separate the roots with well-developed 


eves, being sure that the crown with a bit 
of the old stem is attached. If there are 
any roots that do not show buds, leave them 
to grow later, though there may be some 
“blind” tubers that will not grow. If there 
are long shoots on any of the roots. do not 
tear them off, as this is likely to injure the 
whole crown, but cut them back to near the 


crown, when they will continue to grow. 


—(Rural New-Yorker) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


ORNITHOGALUM INFORMATION WANTED 


I would like to know about Ornitho- 
galums, their habits, length of blooming, 
variety of colors, hardiness, and lasting 
quality when cut. I would also like to 
know whether seeds produce blooms the 
first year, and how the plant is propa- 
gated. 

I would appreciate information on this 
general subject. 


RatpHo E. Ficert, (Ohio) 


NAME OF FLAME-COLORED CACTUS 

Can anyone tell me the common name of 
the large-blossomed flame-colored Cactus. 
The leaves are long, some being flat and 
some three-cornered. I have a single one 
with a blossom as large as a saucer. 

Also the one with the cup-shaped blos- 
som which has rows of pointed petals; the 
blossom being as large as a large coffee cup. 
The buds come from the eyes along the 
sides of the leaves. These two were quite 
common a number of years ago, I under- 
stand, but are not seen as frequently now- 
a-days. Some of the older readers must be 
familiar with them. 

Mrs. Roxie GRANT, (N. H.) 





MADONNA LILIES DO NOT BLOOM 

I have been trying to grow Madonna 
Lilies for several years, but have failed 
to secure bloom. I purchased the bulbs 
in Illinois and they bloomed beautifully 
there. I am in Iowa. 

Does the soil or climate have anything 
to do with my failure to secure bloom? 
Any other suggestions as to why the bulbs 
do not bloom, will be appreciated. 


Mrs. N. E. Uptyerove, (Iowa) 


IDENTITY OF PEA 
Can any FLowrer GROWER reader tell me 
about a Pea I saw when I was six years 
old? It was called a Coffee Pea. It looked 
like a garden Pea vine but the pods only 
had one pea and the pod had a rough out- 
side like velvet. Any assistance will be 
appreciated. 
Mrs. F. J. B., 


( Mich.) 


EFFECT OF RADIUM ON PLANT LIFE 


Being an admirer and reader of your 
FLOWER GROWER, it is only natural that I 
turn to you for some information on a 
subject that seemingly has been given very 
little thought. At least I have been unable 
to find very many articles on it. 

I have been offered the use of Radium 
and X-rays for experimental purposes with 
plant life. The donor, a physician, had in 
mind the possibility of accelerating muta- 
tions in hybridizing, and the writer is won- 
dering about the possible results of a 
radium-active rooting medium for cuttings 
and seeds. 

Any information you may have for me 
will be greatly appreciated. 


Ina I. MILLER, (Mo.) 


GROWING THE BLUE POPPY 

Can you give me cultural directions for 
the blue Poppy—Meconopsis  Baileyii? 
Would greatly appreciate it. 
Henry A. FOELLER, ( Wis.) 





(Flower SJYrowerw 


“sow BUGS” IN FLOWER BEDS 


My flower beds are infested with an in- 
sect that does great damage by collecting 
about the roots of various, nearly all, 
plants,—and seem to burrow into them or 
eat the stems, underground. I am informed 
it is the “Sow Bug,” but in all lists of gar- 
den pests, I never find it listed, at any rate 
not under that name. 

Can some reader of the FLOWER GROWER 
give me information to destroy them? 

This insect is that one that so many are 
familiar with. It is a dark gray down to 
a light shade of the same color. It is 
about % inch long when full grown, and 
has the peculiarity of rolling itself in a 
ball when touched. 


THEODORE ATWORTH, (La.) 


TRANSPLANTING ROOTED ROSE CUTTINGS 
When is the best time to move Rose Cut- 
tings which have rooted, and what kind of 
soil should they be transplanted into? How 
old should the cuttings be before they are 
moved ? 
LILLIAN BAILEY, (Va.) 


TREATMENT OF BULBS AFTER POTTING 


I have some Oxalis, Broadieas, and Ama- 
ryllis bulbs potted. I am wondering if 
there is any special information needed to 
grow these successfully, as I have never 
grown winter-flowering bulbs before. 


Vratis F. Watz, ( Wis.) 


MECONOPSIS BAILEYII 


Would be very glad to know if anyone 
has had any experience with Meconopsis 
Baileyii. The description sounded so allur- 
ing that I had visions of a real bed of 
them from a packet of seed I expected to 
get, but after reading in the Vaughn cata- 
logue that their trials were not success- 
ful, I thought it might be as well to see 
if anyone else was able to raise them. They 
must come only from seed as I do not see 
any plants for sale in any of the catalogues 
I have, although it is listed as a perennial. 


Mrs. EmMaA SCHULTZ, (NEB.) 


FLOWERS FOR ROADSIDE PLANTING 


Will some reader tell me what kind of 
flowers will do best when planted along a 
roadside? 

Some definite suggestions for flowers’ to 
plant in large quantities will be helpful; 
also details of arrangement. 


C. N. WERNER, (Penna.) 


OLD ROSES 


Can any of your readers tell me some- 
thing about the old Roses? I am much in- 
terested in them. There is one, a bluish 
Rose, very beautiful when it blooms well, 
but usually the buds turn brown and dry 
before opening. Have tried vainly to get 
perfect blooms, but succeed only once in a 
while. The foliage is glossy green, not very 
dark, and the Roses are not so double as 
some. Think it was brought here by 
settlers from Virginia and Kentucky, as it 
is often seen in dooryards where they lived. 

Also about a little pink Rose, I have not 
seen for a long time. It was not large, 
much crinkled. The stem was red, almost 
thornless. Think some called it the Cinna- 
mon Rose. 

Mrs. J. W. FLEMING, (IIl.) 


REMEDY FOR ANTS WANTED 

Portions of my garden are infested with 
Ants. They seem to have no hills but are 
through the earth when I do any cultivat- 
ing. All the Ant remedies I have seen say 
to destroy the hills. But what am I to do 
with unnatural Ants who have no hills? 
DorotHy W. CROWELL, (N. Y.) 





PLANTS FOR ACID SOIL 
A short list of plants requiring a de. 


cidedly acid soil will be appreciat also 
those that may tolerate an acid s Also 
another list of plants which like lime 
Among the Pines here some plants require 
Lime. 
Mrs. H. J. WHire, linn.) 
IDENTITY OF NARCISSIS 
We have purchased an old farm and op 


the hillsides are places where houses haye 
burned down years ago. Narcissi with 
yellow eye, bearing two flowers to a stalk. 
are plentiful? Is this a common variety? 
M. M. PLEEs, (Va.) 


LILAC SUCKERS 


I have two named French Lilacs; I think 
of the budded kind. Is it best to cut away 
all the suckers as they come, or could | 
leave some to make the plant a more 
shapely bush. 


STELLA DOoLin, (Okla.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 


I wonder if some reader can identify a 
flower for me. Several years ago I was 
in one of the parks in Indianapolis, Ind., 
and saw great beds of plants three to four 
feet high with masses of rosy pea-shaped 
flowers with long stamens that made the 
flower look like a spider. The seed pods 
were very long and narrow like peas or 
beans. The leaves were shaped like the 
Spider Plan: or Cleome. 

I bought a package of Cleome seed but 
the flowers were very small and a pinkish 
white and grew only about two feet high 
It is possible there is a perennial sort and 
that is what I saw. Or might the seed I 
got be an inferior grade? If any one can 
tell me the name and where to get this, | 
will be very grateful. 

Miss G. Ketconum, (Tex.) 


PEAT MOSS AND DELPHINIUMS 
I would like to hear from some grower 
with experience, who has used Peat Moss 
as a mulch around Delphiniums. Has Peat 
Moss an acid effect on the soil? 


H. J. Baker, (Ind.) 








WHAT IS SooT? 

Will some old-time gardener tell the read 
ers of the FLoweR GROWER what soot is, 
and where produced, and its value and its 
dangers? Some one, somewhere, in a book 
on gardens, published in England, perhaps, 
says that soot is composed of 371 parts ol 
charcoal, 426 parts of salts of ammonia, 24 
parts of potash and soda, 50 parts oxide ol 
iron, 65 parts silica, 31 parts alumina, 3! 
parts sulphate of lime, and 2 parts car 
bonate of magnesia. 

Memory also seems to bring the data 
that soot is too stimulating a diet for 
plants when they are quiescent and that 
the proportion to use for garden crops }§ 
six quarts of soot to a hogshead (*) © 
rainwater. 


“In that form it is a cause of great rejoles 
ment to asparagus, peas, onions, carrots. . 
acts on them like champagne on humans, 
makes them light up: and become active and 
brilliant.” 

Is this soot described, from the burning 
of peat in English chimneys? 

C. B. BALtes, (Mass 
IDENTITY OF HOUSE PLAN! 

I wonder if any reader can give me th 
name of a house plant resembling faiden 
hair Fern in its manner of growt ut the 
leaves are very tiny, thicker than Fern 
and shiny. When a small start was given 
to me, it was called by the giver “Babys 
Tears.” I do not think it blossoms, but 
makes a fine table Fern. I also 1 stan@ 
this plant is used in rockeries. - 

Fiora A. STAPLES 11.) 
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ANSWERS 


MAKING SEEDLINGS GROW STOCKY 
answering New Hampshire Reader, 
Yarch issue: 

| wonder if you realize that seed when 
sjanted do not want rich soil, just com- 
yon soil that will raise good grass. In- 
jed, you can actually raise some varieties 
{ Seedlings up to the transplanting stage 
ip pure sand, kept wet. 

Procure a box 3 or 4 inches deep; put 
» some good soil; sow your seed fairly 
wen and not too thick; and cover up to 
jwut twice their own thickness; keep soil 
noist, not soaked; and set in a nice pleas- 
yt window, where the temperature is 
yither too hot or too cold, say from 40 
» 70 degrees which would be about the 
ymperature in the average home. If the 
an shines through very warm, lay a news- 
sper over them, but be sure and keep 
tem moist. In a few days the average 
ower and vegetable seed will be up. 

When the small plants have two 
yrmanent leaves (the two little first 
aves that come are not counted), and the 
little plants are beginning to crowd each 
sther and get spindly, this is the time to 
prepare boxes as above and transplant as 
many of the little Seedlings as you want. 
If you are going to put them out fairly 
son, an inch and a half will be far 
mough apart, and the soil can have just a 
bit of fertilizer mixed in the soil, not too 
nuch,—remember you are handling babies. 

When transplanted, water well, and keep 
shaded until the little plants take hold 
md start to grow. From now on they will 
ertainly astonish you. If they begin to 
mowd each other, transplant again or 
plant out where you intend them to grow. 
Remember that the oftener you can trans- 
jlant, the better root growth and the 
tockier, nicer plant; and the bigger, better 
lossom; and that the plants should be 
et outdoors in a coldframe or cool place 

harden off or get used to outdoors 
temperature before planting out. It will 
urprise you what a small plant that has 
inice root growth and properly hardened 

f will do. 

You can get fair flowers simply by plant- 
ug the seed and transplanting out; but 
nore than one transplanting gives you 
the stocky plants, and the nice plants give 

u the nice blossoms. 


ae ee 


WORM EATS DAHLIA BLOOM 
Answering Mr. R. C. Watley, (N. J.): 

_ The worm that has destroyed the Dahlia 
looms is the. corn ear worm, (not the 
turopean Corn Borer), which was very 
lestructive last season. The moth lays her 
‘ggs singly, one in a bud, and few buds 
‘scape her. The best method for destroy- 
ing that I know of, is the frequent spray- 
ing with pyrethrum; and hand picking. 
The worms will be found in all stages of 
‘evelopment but many flowers may be 
ved by this treatment. There are two 
aid sometimes three broods during the sea- 
“n and each female deposits about 800 


eggs. 
CLIFFORD E. WHITE, ( Mich.) 
CUT FLOWERS FOR MARKET 
_Answering Emma Schultz, (Nebr.), 
february issue; 


We crow for wholesale market and also 


retail bouquet and basket work. We sell 
more Glads than anything else, and find 
‘hat there is more demand for the large- 
“Owere varieties in- pastel shades. Here 
ire a few which we have found to be 
‘atisfactory: 


Albania and Carmen Sylva 


(white) ; 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Smali House Service Bureau, inc.—Home plan No. 5-B-25 


Distinction From Unusual Features 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc.* 


and stone is pleasing because of its very 

simplicity. Living- and dining-room 
walls plastered with sand finish; bed rooms 
and hall painted a stippled effect. All 
rooms excepting bath and kitchen painted 
light sand color with woodwork dull finish 
enamel, which produces a deeper color note 
than walls. 

The kitchen is well-lighted by four case- 
ment windows. The hooded recess for the 
stove connects with ventilator in the roof. 
There is generous kitchen cupboard space. 

Construction of this house is as follows: 
tile walls, stucco finish, roof of shingles. 
Basement is partially excavated—may be 
more if desired. 

Texture in stuccoed surfaces has attained 
great favor in recent years. By the use of 
it a play of light and shade is given stucco 
planes rendering them far more interesting 
than the older smooth surfaces. These 
textures should be attuned with the archi- 
tecture—not overdone. Most of the “arty” 
effects grow tiresome. The use of color 
with roughened surfaces has also helped to 
bring a life and vivacity to our small house 
architecture. 

The exterior of this design gains distinc- 
tion from a few unusual features—the door- 
way, flagged walks, terrace floor, wrought 
iron grills, rough textured stucco, and varie- 
gated shingle roof. 


"Toss living-room fireplace built of brick 
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Wilbrink and Giant Nymph, (light pink) ; 
Elizabeth Tabor and Pendleton, (early 
pink with a heavy blotch) Mrs. H. E. 
Bothin, for late. Mona Lisa and Opale- 
scent (silvery lavender); Louise and Mrs. 
F. C. Peters, (late), a few shades darker, 
both have a beautiful crimson blotch on 
the lower petals. Joe Coleman and Purple 
Glory, are maroon-red and ruffled. Scarlet 
Princeps and Dr. F. H. Bennett are fiery 
scarlet. Henry Ford and Glendale are fine 
purples. K’s. Yellow Wonder and Golden 
Measure are tall yellow selfs. Muriel is a 
nice light “blue,” and Herada a deep 
mauve. Halley and Price of Wales are 
good dependable salmons. Mrs. Leon 
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*Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ict Bureau of the United States, Inc., con- 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and indorsed by the Department of Commerce, 
United States Government. Inclose_ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope for reply. 


Douglass is an extra-tall begonia-rose, gen- 
erally striped with scarlet; and Dr. Van 
Fleet is a peach-pink and cream. These 
last two and Purple Glory, Carmen Sylva, 
Mrs. Bothin, and the two yellows are all 
extra tall and well adapted for basket 
work. There are numerous others just as 
good and some maybe better, but these are 
moderately priced and very reliable. 
Little Jewel, a miniature decorative 
peach-blossom pink Dahlia, is a good seller 
as also are most of the clear color Pom 


Pom Dahlias. In the large Dahlias: 
Jersey's Beauty (pink), Jersey’s Beacon 
(chinese-scarlet), Mrs. I. Warner (orchid 


pink), Gladys Sherwood (white), Avalon 
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(Yellow), Jane Cowl (buff and gold) and 
Rose Fallon (old gold), appeal to most 
people; have long stems and last well as 
cut flowers. 


There is a good demand for Asters, 
Sweet William, Zinnias (both  large- 
flowered and dwarf), Delphiniums, Gal- 


lardia, Pyrethrum, Shasta Daisy, Fever- 
few, Eupatorium (both blue and white), 
hardy Asters, Chrysanthemum, and Gyp- 
sophila (Bristol Fairy and Paniculata fi. 
pl. are both good), cut and marketed at 
once, or dried and sold after all else have 
been killed by frost. Chinese Lanterns and 
Everlastings or Strawflowers are also 
handy to have at this time. 

We use lots of field Asparagus for fill- 
ers in bouquet work; and Tuberoses, Mo- 
narda, German Mint, Hardy Carnations, 
and Mignonette for fragrance. 

Regal and Speciosum rubrum Lilies sell 
well and are easy to raise if you do not 
have moles and field mice in your gardens, 
and are willing to spend a little more 
money, or wait two extra years you 
want to raise them from seed. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums are very good 
market flowers, reasonably-priced to start 
with, easy to grow and increase rapidly. 
Here are a few favorites in our market: 
Oconto (white), Pacific Supreme (pink), 
Tints of Gold (gold). In the large flower- 
ing varieties: Uvalda and White Doty; 
white; Skibo, bronze; Old Homestead and 
Lillian: Doty, pink; Firelight and Lucifer, 
red; are medium or Pom Pom varieties. 
The next five are Button: Adironda, cop- 
per; Little Bobby, bronze; Varsity, yellow; 
Ruth, claret-red; and Snowdrop, white. 

Mrs. Cras. B. ToMLINnson, (Pa.) 


if 


PRESSING FLOWERS 
In answer to Miss S. W. Stewart, (Md.) 
Feb. issue: 























Flower JArowew 


and place weights on these. Let stand for 
a week at least. If some of the specimens 
are thick, it is necessary to place shingles 
or a board over the top blotter before add- 
ing another newspaper full of specimens. 

The yellows and blues hold their colors 
quite well, but some of the others will turn 
an uninteresting brown no matter what 
you do. 

When they are thoroughly pressed, mount 
them carefully on large sheets of thin card- 
board. There is such a thing as herbarium 
mounting paper, I believe. Thin strips of 
gummed paper or the sticky backs of en- 
velopes are used to hold the specimen on the 
cardboard. 

It is great fun putting each flower in its 
correct family and finding its specifie and 
generic name. It is an ideal rainy-day 
job. 

Rutnu H. Ler, (R. I.) 


HOLLY FROM SEED 

Answering John Allen, (Ohio) : 

Seed of the American Holly requires two 
Winters in the ground before it will ger- 
minate. Seed from some localities or in- 
dividual trees has given as high as 90% 
germination while others have given much 
lower germination. Ten per cent or less of 
the seeds will produce female (berry bear- 
ing) trees, provided male trees are planted 
nearby, or three- or four-year-old female 
trees are budded or grafted with buds or 
scions from male trees. Free cultural cir- 
cular on American and English Holly can 
be obtained by writing Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society, Washington, D. C. 

P. L. Ricker, (D. C.) 


TULIP TROUBLES 
In reply to D. H. Sanford, (Ohio) : 
I have had the same trouble with bulbs. 
I find there are always some “blind” bulbs 
in large collections. I think next year they 
























































large, rather leathery leaves. It 
raised from seed, flowering 
summer, 


easily 
second 
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Mavup CHEGWIDDEN, tah) 
MOLE PREVENTATIVE 
Answering Ella F. Flanders: 
Here’s a sure cure for Moles! My place 
vas full of Moles, and I tried for years to 


get rid of them, with no success whatsoever 


But year-before-last they suddenly disap 
peared. Now here’s the cure. A bunch of 
rats, big husky aggressive fellows, estah. 
lished front line trenches for an offensive 
against my _ neighbor’s  chicke: coops, 
First they cleaned out those moles 
pronto! It was all very fine until they 


began dumping cubic yards of refuse on top 


of my garden. 


The huge quantity and 


variety of bones would have gladdened the 


heart of Roy Chapman Andrews. Then 
there were quantities of broken glass, 
stones, and sticks, to say nothing of earth, 


They threatened to become worse than the 


Moles. So, in desperation, I tried to fumi- 
gate them out, but without success. Then 
I placed a trap, but it disappeared. Other 
schemes were futile. Finally I put out 
some meat with strychnine in it. Now 
there are no rats and no moles! 

Louis A. SANCHEZ, ( Calif.) 





DAHLIA TUBERS STORE POORLY 


Answering Roy L. Henry of Penna.: 


To insure good root growth ‘in 


the 


Dahlia, the plant must receive at least one 
application of muriate of potash during the 


growing season; preferably during 


the 


latter part of July or early in August. 
One part of muriate with four parts of 


bonemeal is about right. 
to each plant. 

The tubers 
cellar; that is, not too dry. 


should be stored in 








Use one handful 


a cool 
Spi ead them 


i pressed, mounted and labeled a_her- : eA on the cement floor and cover with sand 
barium of three hundred and fifty species will bloom. I take up our Tulip bulbs nano or newspapers. If they show signs of 
of flowers one time, and found the simplest 1 two years, replanting them in late Sep- shriveling, slightly dampen the sand or 

‘ se large squares of blotting tember or October. There are often small ~ S Sees : 
way was to use large squares of blotting ain « ni “ee a eer paper, at regular intervals. Keep them 
cardboard, a stack of old newspapers, some - is ond —_ ¥ ants in good 601 — as far from the heater as possible. I have 
square slabs of shingle or board, and two goes with leaves or — ay anigggeindlben had remarkable success with this method 
heavy granite bricks. Place the flowers on _ tate aie, . = had, for many of storing, the tubers remaining plump 
the inside of the folded newspaper, two J®@ts, tin ys (N. Y.) throughout the entire winter. 

‘knesses of paper is e lace is RS. ELLA IF. FLANDERS, (N. Y. r 
thicknesses of paper is enough. Place thi: LA LANDERS, | Mrs. EnizaABeru Srrincer, (N. J.) 
on top of one of the blotters. Place another id 
hlotter on top of that, being sure the flowers LAVENDER GYPSOPHILA a 
in the newspaper are in the exact position Mrs. Frank J. Long, Wis., wants to know LIME AND PEAT FOR FLOWERS 
you want them. This way you can build about the lavender Gypsophila. This is not Answering Molly M. Newland, (Minn.): 
up quite a stack of blotters, newspaper with a Gypsophila, but Statice Latifolia, a Send 50¢ to D. Victor Lumsden, Secre- 
specimens, and blotters. When the stack beautiful perennial with delicate, filmy tary American Horticultural Society, 1629 
is about a foot high, add shingles or board, heads of deep-mauve flowers. and with (Columbia Road N. W., Washington. D. C., 

for a copy of “Soil Reaction in Relation to 
Horticulture” by Edgar T. Wherry, im 
— which lists are given of plants liking lime 
; and those preferring acid conditions 
pA ¢ 4 Specimen Cuas. E. T. Gersporrr, (D. C. 
News per ¥ ‘ : GROWING ANNUAL STATI 
pe ? yy Granite Bricks Answering K. D. Burns, (N. } ' 
Wh Ld : ] Annual Statice can be easily raised from 
& g ¢ ——— aaa ing es seed by sifting fine Peat Moss over the bed, 
Fl vr ié + watering same, and covering with e ol 
owers|are = = Pressed old sackeloth. 

a ie. res > : a ° ns vatering nob 

arran ed = —e Keep seeds moist by watering 
§ e.* — J Newspa f° cloth until germination, (about to 
f thi Ovi — C _he— four weeks), then remove cloth ar nue 
old - = 7 Blotting to care for seedlings and do hem 

Ca dry out. 
rdboard FLoRA GARDENS 
Specimen_| _ ; Date_June | 1932 or paper omnes 

um ed Family — Liliaceae ALPINE EDELWEISS 

m paper, G. " Ms Answering Frank Nauman, (+ 
-_ + Weloes eve Alpine Edelweiss seed may 5 
hae 3 eager em 

~ Trillium rand | f from several seed houses, a! ne 

P chflora ~—Detai OL The Templin-Bradley Compa! 1700 
g Common : Label Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. val 
nan Large Flowering Trillium Plants of Edelweiss may also na 
== L b } from The Wayside Gardens, Mentor, (10 

ane Heten W. GUSHE! 
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July, 199- 




















—_—_— GROWING STOCKS FROM SEED 
ARE YOU ON OUR Answering Mrs. W. O. Carver, (Ky.), 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST? rca uiaments a 
~~ Perhaps you buy the wrong varieties of 


Stocks for garden use. 


FLOWER GROWER There are several varieties, but only two 
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One dozen fine Sass Irises $4.50 


Midgard — Old Gold — Buto — Chestnut — 
Euphony — Prairie Gold — Lochinvar — 
Nymph — Nebraska — Purple Haze — Tros- 
tringer — Sun God. Postpaid. 









































lace Albany, N. Y. kinds do well for me in the garden. The HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 

s to Please enter my mame as a best variety is the 7'’en Weeks and the next Lafontaine, Kans. 

ver, subscriber. | enclose $2.00 for best is Cut and Come Again. The Bis- 

sap one year. marck, Imperial, or the Beauty of Nice 

h of ? never have done well for me—never half 

tab. S sescueudents cUabaerncides the plants bloom. NY AR Oc 

sive Nam I start the seed in the house in March ‘ re , IST RATS , 

. < +4 M4 : or your ards an ardens. niy es °o 
AdGrOSS 2. cece cece cece eee cceeeees raged ap oonger = = "" ye oa at the Old and New at Attractive Prices. 2I/st 
oles, , = A aoe core, e he’ on ome Aga Annual Catalog Ready. 
they 1) ee variety gives longer spikes than the Ten 
top 2 years $3.50 3 years $4.50 Weeks, but do not bloom so quickly, and HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
and © $6.00 there will be quite a few plants that will BERLIN, MARYLAND 
the years ov. not bloom. 

Then ———— I take it for granted you mean the an- 
lags, nual Stocks. 
rth. Mrs. Ext Jarvis, (N. Y.) NORTH DAKOTA IRIS 

te NEW LOUISIANA IRIS Fach Fach 
umi- For your garden—For your pool. CARE OF PENTSTEMON Afterglow ........ a . Mercere $0.15 
Then Special collections $3.50 up. Answer to question about Pentstemon: Mother of Peari... (25 Greve 33 
ther Free Catalogs. Free Instructions. I set my plants in the Spring. They Lent A. Williamson .25 Mme. Chobaut.. .25 
out Water Gardening, Aquaria, bloomed in August and till frost; and SORTER cccceccecs .25 Ge sabedecesenes 25 
Now Vivaria, etc. they grow from 1% to two feet and are W. H. MAGILL, Box No. 1501, Fargo, N. D. 

ee ee ae Se fee beautiful. They do well in sun, but can 
+) 517 Decatur St., New Orleans, La. stand partial shade too. 
Mrs. TuHos. .Davipson, (Nebr.) 
ars ae 25 FINE VARIETIES OF $ 
COLOR OF BIRD HOUSES IRISES, LABELED, 

the ' 4 I note Mattie L. Carter’s (La.), (Jan. including gorgeous Ambassadeur, delicate Susan Bliss 
one Ever-Mel oO Alluvial Humus issue, p. 21), experience in attracting = Fest of equal merit. Catalog yt 
y the Makes every soll a better place for plants to grow Birds by Bird Houses painted white, which free. irene 

the in. Excellent for summer mulching of shrubs, : ’ P ° Jardin des Iris, 128 Roseneath, 

roses, dahlias, flower-beds and lawns. is unusual. Battle Creek, Mich 
. eS eee Oe ee ee eee Sa co We find Martins prefer white houses . 
8 of a high in the air, and out in the open; while 
adful OTTO H. HEMLER, Netcong, N. J. Bluebirds and Wrens like houses which are 
; brown, green, or gray, and are more com- 
them fortable if house is in the shade. 
aan Rena Baver, (Wis.) 
s of PRET P 
CARE OF POND LILIES IN WINTER 
d or . * +. 
them I put my boxes in the cellar where it 
have holds a temperature of about 40 degrees. 
thod WHO PLANT SHRUBS In the Spring I take them outdoors for 
lump the Spring rains to thoroughly moisten. 
ONLY TO HAVE THEM covering the boxes when temperature is , 
J.) RU | N ED BY DOGS! too low, and put them in the pool when NEW GARDEN FILE 
. the weather is warm enough. y Ou { , R 
What can I do about the dog nuisance? Mercy M. Cox, (Vt.) Pose es ; 7 ae GC oS 
: . . seinen ook on ardens aj yaraeniung 

) ” 
mn.) : This question is asked by every person TRANSPLANTING HOLLY FROM WOODS TO YARD o f di “helps” desi f£ 
ecre- who plants valuable shrubs. Wire fences ne of handiest “helps’’ ever designed for those 
1629 ‘ f Answering G. C. Daniel, (Ga.), March who love gardens . . . keeps in order articles on 
, C are expensive and unsightly. issue: egy - . or a clip — ~~ “4 
» Us s 5 ¥ 3 H é apers, seed catalogs, governmen ulletins Ss 
on to Now comes a new invention that costs There is no difficulty in transplanting vo. always know where they are... ready 

in little. Can be installed instantly. It is in- Holly from the woods to your own yard if for, reference at any time. Separate pockets for 

; “ . = . various subjects. Opens like accordion. Durably 
lime visible a few feet away. The Carpenter you dig deeply about your chosen bush ound in green, rose or blue silk grain chintz, 

Shrub P i it of steel wires, and do as many of the roots up as possible decorated with colored print, or in black with hand 
7 Fe te daar and cow, 18,8 big burlap bag. This makes it pos- punted, garden design. 10 22/4, inet, SS 
e s = oe . . i ° . r 1 m n a 
flexible and harmless to dogs and clot sible to retain a good de al of the native coupon below. We deliver postpaid. Money back 
ing. Guaranteed to keep woody soil and will aid the bush to estab- if not satisfied. 
away every animal that lish itself in its new environment. PG we cheng RR agl 4 heaping eg ee” 2B 
from |} comes near the shrub. R. H. Lee, (R. L.) SAMUEL WARD MFG. CO., Dept. C 
: bed, 9] = Indispensable for the ih. oie ae a — o.. ee ee Ss 
. rG +hec 3.75 f . 
ce of J gardener who really ROOTING GPIREAS, EFC. Gorden Pie, = oe = me fi aot satisfied. I can 
cares for his plants. Any of the Spireas and Pussy Willow ‘eturm it and you will refund my money. 
rough § may be rooted by “heeling in” cuttings. , 
oe to | Spe ial offer, $1.95 per Japonica, flowering Almond, Weigela, TRND .onnccscvescccccncddoncesrdvencessecsonecsssccses 
tinue & dozen. Noextra charge Hydrangea, etc., may easily be grown from 

: for postage. Remit to ae —~ _ UE ind hd 0000602in000bnrdeidenbataséacdhseosoennsdbs 

them cuttings set out in August or September 
E.W. CARPENTER MFG.CO. =—and covered with fruit jars. ae ae ee eee Wiiticiaseindouke 
Dept32 © BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Mrs. Van J. Sparks, (Okla.) 
We hope that PROSPERITY is on the way! Thank You 
1ined We KNOW that SPRING is here and it’s time to plant “ 4 ai ak as 
+hem e are so out of gladiolus bulbs for e season. 
700 ' | Iris - Phlox - Delphiniums - Gladiolus Varieties suited for the cut Gower trade are s epectalty 
ve a | with us. y ave fine stocks 0 n, Myrtle, Orange 
tf 7” pg at eoet 3t choice nomes woo (not labeled) $5.00. Queen, Souvenir, Albatros as well as other varieties of 
had § | 100 Gladiolus i extra good mizcure $3. $3.00. merit to offer the coming season. 
Ohio. Catalog A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 











GEO. N. SMITH, 








171 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. Gladiolus Specialists WICHERT, ILL. 























00% 


bul? ed Plan now for pretty flower 
alt y 


beds next spring, and potted 














Kt \ plants this winter, at low- 
\ \ \ est prices ever offered! 
PS Finest Tulips, Hyacinths, 


Ae Daffodils, Crocuses, other 





bulbs for fall planting. 
Also perennials, roses, shrubs, 
etc. This is the year to buy! 
Write Today for Maule’s Bulb Book Free 
WM. HENRY MAULE, 103 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 












Huntington’s 1932 Catalogue 


Again leads in peonenting the finest 
alpine, perennial, and annual) seeds, 
selected erennial plants, bulbs, 
shrubs, and roses. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 














Garden Digest 

|—the *‘garden zine of all gar- 
wi ‘den wmagazines’’ it con- 
denses helpful su ons and arti- 
jcles of lasting value from a 


mag and 
tins. Garden Digest is your private 
wa for the 











BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


e 9 e 
Heberling’s Gladiolous Inc. 
CORN BELT GROWN 
Many thanks for your good orders the 


past season. 
Cordially, 
J. H. Heberling, Easton, Ill., U. 8S. A. 


urpee’s 
Gurpees 


The best guide to Fall 
planting. Tells all about vec 
the best Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, 


Lilies, Iris, Peonies, etc., with illus 
trations and directions. Sent free 














urpe2’s Bulbs 


aha | 


WY) 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
833 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 











GROW Beautiful RHODODENDRON 


An application of Rhodogro applied now will 
afford more and better bloom next year, will 
give you dark green foliage and more vigorous 
lants. Write for further information on 
Eiedawe and how to grow better Rhododendron 
and Azalea. 


TITUS NURSERY CO., Waynesboro, Va. 








SEMPERVIVUMS 
HENS AND CHICKENS 
14 Different Varieties, $3.00, Postpaid 


FREE — Unusual booklet on Rock Gardens, 
Alpines, Sempervivums, Sedums and Hardy 


Perennials. 
STRECKER’S 
508 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y? 


QUALITY 
GARDENS 


Exhibited 20 of the 26 Iris, winning 1932 
A.1.S. Awards, last season. We intro- 
duced and own the stock of Chromylla, 
K. V. Ayres, Royal Beauty, Red Domin- 
ion, Persia, etc. Our list, priced the low- 
est of any this year, is now ready. 








Send for your copy. 


QUALITY GARDENS 


Freeport, Ill. 











Flower Jrowew 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS DOES NOT BLOOM 
Answering Mrs. Thos. Nelson: 


Would suggest that the Christmas Cactus 
be given a rest period. Mine always blooms 
under the following treatment: After the 
blooming season, I put it in the cellar. In 
the Spring, it is set out-of-doors under a 
tree on north side of house. The only water 
it gets is the natural rainfall. Early in 
the Fall, I take it in, and water sparingly 
until buds appear, and then water it more 
freely; but never as much as I do Geran- 
iums. The Christmas Cactus likes warmth, 
and if the temperature falls below fifty at 
night, the buds are very likely to blight or 
not form. 

Ciara A. BEACH, (Kans.) 


ESTABLISHING BLEEDINGHEART 
Answering Robt. L. Franklin, (II1.) : 


Bleedingheart is perfectly hardy here in 
extreme northern Pennsylvania, and also 
well up into New York State. It is one 
of the Hardiest plants. Mine is on north 
side of house on a little elevation where 
the water runs off easily, and it blooms 
splendidly. 

Mrs. J. E. ALLEN, (Pa.) 


PLANT PESTS 

Answering I. E. @., (Pa.): 

I had an Oleander given me which de- 
veloped a fine crop of Mealy Bug. I 
cleared it so that it was clear for a month 
or more, then it grew another crop. De- 
termined not to be beaten, I carried the 
Oleander in its tub out into the Wilder- 
ness, dumped it out of the tub, shook off 
the dirt, carried the plant back home, and 
swished it, root, stem, and branch, in 
strong soapsuds to which a little kerosene 
had been added, replanted in a new tub, 
and in a year no Mealy Bug has shown 
up. 
Dissolve soap in a little water to a 
thick slime. Have the water warm, add 
a few drops of kerosene, thoroughly 
whipped in, then thin to a strong suds, 
and use to wash the plant. I think the 
roots are liable to be infested, as well as 
the tops. If so, all treatment is wasted 
that does not include the roots, and maybe 
pots and soil must be baked. It might be 
that soft plants would be killed by being 
so treated. 

A commercial oil preparation used ac- 
cording to directions, would probably be 
safer than a kerosene mixture. 


BENJAMIN AUTEN, (Mo.) 





JOHNNY-JUMP-UP 


Answering Ethel Mace, (Maine), March 
issue: 

I have a variety which I think must be 
the same as she describes as “dark, vel- 
vety-purple.” 

These seed themselves liberally through- 
out my garden and are the first things 
in bloom in the Spring, usually before 
Crocuses even. 

I am not familiar with the others men- 
tioned, though I have seen another variety 
somewhere which I did not think nearly as 
pretty as mine. ° 

Mrs. MARSHALL FARRAR, (Mass.) 


GROWING MAGNOLIAS FROM SEED 
Answering Frank E. Moore, (Ohio): 


The Magnolia is hard to grow from seed 
as it requires two to four years to germ- 
inate. One authority says four years. 

The tree is native here and we get our 
seedlings under the parent trees, usually 
in damp places. Growers stratify the seed 
and put them where they will keep damp 
all the time. 

C. E. Preas, (Fla.) 








7. + 7 . 
Mertensia Virginica 
THE LOVELY VIRGINIA COwsLip 
is our most popular wild flower and is best 
planted in late summer. 
PRICE 
60c per 3 $10.00 per 100 
$1.50 per 12 $75.00 per 1000 


We grow Fringed Gentian, Trailing Ar. 
butus and all native Ladyslippers. Oy, 
new catalog of over 300 varieties of Native 
Wild Flowers and Ferns is now ready, 
May we send you a copy? 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box FG Putney, Vermont 
“Grown In Vermont It’s Hardy” 


July, 1932 








Any twelve of the following beautiful tris, sent pre. 
paid for $1.00: Alcazar, Ambassadeur, Aphrodite, 
Dream, Evadne, Lent A. Williamson, Imperator, 
Mme, Chabout, Mother of Pearl, Pospere Seminele, 
Sunset, Susan Bliss. Any ten of the following for 
$2.00, mostly dominion strain: Amber, Asia, Bal- 
lerine,, Germaine Pertheus, Gabriel, Majestic, Morning 
Splendor, Tenebrae, Titan, Wedgewood, Yoeman, Zula. 


Hillcrest Roseries, Progress, Pa. 








NEW IRISES 


Registered 
Descriptive List on Request 


GEORGE H. HUDSON 
39 Broad St., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 











DOES ANYONE OWE YOU MONEY? 


Your bad accounts collected for you no 
matter where located or how old. Checks 
are what you want and we get them for 
you. No collection, no charge. National 
Creditors Protective Service, 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 








Rock Garden Seeds 


Varieties of choice Garden Seeds. Each 
packet imprinted with full description of plant and 
cultura] directions. Slip a Dollar Bill into an en- 
velope and mail to us with your name and receive 
this ‘$2.10 value postage paid by return mail” 


CURT UNVERHAU, Hicksville, L. 1., N. Y. 











IRIS 


Surprise 
Collection 
20 Choice Iris For $3. 


Worth $15 at Catalog list prices 





All good, carefully chosen, varieties, including 
a number listed at from $1 to $3 per rhizome. 
All guaranteed strictly first quality Northern 
grown roots—hardy and vigorous. Al! eled, 
carefully packed and sent prepaid. Prompt re 


fund if not delighted with our selection 


An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


containing complete, interesting color classifica: 
tions, our selections of 100 Best Iris; view 
of 1,500 varieties (Novelties incl " 
plete price list and Special Bargain Uters 
sent free. You will want this valuad'c 4! 
informative treatise. Write for it today. 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 203 Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 
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SEEDS OF CHOICEST 
HARDY PERENNIALS 


July is the ideal month to start your 
perennials for next year. Dreer’s 
have 2 most complete collection of the 
select and desirable named sorts of 
these indispensable flowers. Collec- 
tion No. 3549, sent prepaid for $1, 
includes 12 packets of seeds of uni- 
yersully popular varieties. 


HENRY A. DREER 
L-1 1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Dept. 























OWN- ROOT 


LILACS 


—in many new —— for fall and spring 


BRAND PEONY ’ FARMS, Inc. 


Faribault, inn. 














if want BETTER PAN- 
SIES than your neighbors, 
plant 


THE OREGON 
GIANTS 


Tous 
coloring, heavy texture, long 


600 seeds, mixed. .$1.00 

To be sure of true stock, 

send direct to the originator 

of this strain. 

Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Can 


by, Ore. 


The Glad Guide 











little booklet is an oo to the 
better appreciation of the Gindiolus 
history, culture many useful facts, 
aan varieties of proved 


flower 
It con- 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 


NEw 


7 SOS 


a nl 
WATERS GARDEN PLANTS AT ROOTS 


FREE—Send 2c stamp to cover tage, receive one set 
30 Improved Marvels free. Prove them —e — success. 














Offer good only July 1 to 10. See ad June Garden 
Digest and Flower Grower. NEW s 0 ‘. (MARVEL co., 
Desk C, 89 So. Tenth St., Minneap 











SEABROOK 
GLADIOLUS 


Over 300 varieties, not including our trial 
garden of hundreds of new seedlings, of 
those better grown gladiolus bulbs at very 
attractive prices. 


Write for our Retail Catalog and Whole- 


Bale List. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 








——— 





Flower Jrowerw 


IDENTITY OF “CHINESE ELM” 
Answering Mrs. Perry Amos, (Ind.): 
From the California State Nursery at 

Davis, Yolo County, California, I procured, 
in October, 1930, two Chinese Elms—in 
numerous catalogues named “Siberian 
Elm.” This tree is indeed an exceedingly 
rapid grower. My two trees, when pro- 
cured, were respectively 8 and 10 feet 
tall; a spread of about three feet. I 
cut back about two and one-half feet of 
the top; dug a hole three feet deep, two 
feet in diameter; one-half of the soil re- 
moved from the hole was well-mixed with 
coarse gravel (not sand), and replaced 
in the hole; the trees were set in place 
and planted as other bare root trees, i.e.: 
well-tamped soil, and given a thorough 
watering. 

The trees are deciduous, and after first 
year need little if any watering. They 
are both now in full foliage; have grown 
about six feet in height and have a 
spread of eight feet. Contrary to various 
opinions, they do not send up suckers or 
root spreads, as others of the Elm; their 
root goes straight down. They need a 
gravelly, dry soil, and certainly make a 
robust growth. H. M. B., (Ca.ir.) 


TREATMENT OF NARCISSUS AFTER BLOOMING 


Answering Vialis F. Walz, (Wis.), 
March issue: 
If your Narcissi are in pots, let the 


foliage turn brownish and then keep the 
bulbs until early September in a dry place. 
Or they can be placed in the ground im- 
mediately after the foliage has turned 
and left undisturbed all Winter. In either 
case, plant the bulbs five inches below the 
surface, and place a little sand under the 
bulb to establish good drainage. These 
bulbs will bloom the following Spring, 
grow new bulblets, which in turn will 
bloom. They do not need to be disturbed 
for two or three years. 


R. H. Lee, (R. I.) 


WAX ON DAHLIA TUBERS 


Answering H. L. Cooper, (Md.), March 
issue: 


Take your pocket knife and scrape down 
each bulb when you plant your Dahlias, 
enough to just scratch through the wax, 
you will find that your Dahlias will grow. 
Unless the Wax is very thick, you need 
not even do this; plant as usual and the 
Dahlia roots will do the rest. 

1. BR. P. 


COLORING MATERIAL FOR FLOWERS 


Answering Mrs, A. M. Turner, (Texas), 
January issue: 


Fresh flowers may be very easily tinted 
or colored by immersing the stems in a so- 
lution of “Diamond Dyes.” 

Use the blue package, dissolve the dye 
in one quart of boiling water, and allow 
to cool; then cut the ends of the flower 
stems with a very sharp knife; and place 
in the dye solution until the satisfactory 
shade is obtained. 


Mrs. W. V. Cripps, (Ohio). 


PROPAGATING “BUTTERFLY SHRUB” 


Replying.to Mrs. William L. Martin, 
( Mass.) : 

My experience in propagating Butterfly 
Shrub is as follows: In July I opened a 
trench in my garden and partly filled it 
with sand. After breaking off a large 
branch, I stripped the twigs from it and 
inserted them in the sand, and kept them 
well watered. In two months they were 
blooming. 


Mrs. C. §. Dices, (Va.) 






you 
money on Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, Perennial Plants, 
Roses, ihrubs, etc., for 


Write Today for Free Bulb Book 


JAMES VICKS, 411 Pleasant St. 
7“ fRochester,N.Y. “The Flower City” 








TULIPS AND HYACINTHS 
DIRECT FROM HOLLAND 


Our new, complete, beautifully illustrated 1932 cata- 
logue containing all strains of tulips in Hundreds of 
varieties and further Hyacinths, Crocus, Scilla’s Miscel- 
laneous and Madonna Lilies will be sent free on demand. 

Our prices are for the finest quality only and meet 
every competition. 

Bulbs shipped f.o.b. cars New York, duty and freight, 
etc., paid by us. Customers pay freight or express 
charges only from New York to destination, — formali- 
ties of clearing, etc., are ta care of by 
J. Heemskert, Sassenheim, c/o P. van Deurese, Holland 








ALL WEATHER PLANT,MARKER 
a VARIETY-NAME | Pronounced by home 


gardeners as well as 
‘ll 





commercial growers, the 
most practical and eco- 
write name on with 





nomical marker. Simply 


i China marking pencil. For Roses, Pgonies, Iris, 
a Gladiolus, Evergreens, etc. Ideal for the Rock 
£ Garden. Prepaid Prices: 12—$1.00; 25—§$1.75; 
é 50—$3.00; 100—$5.00. 


CARSON R. STEWART, Burg Hill, Ohio 








CACTI SEED 


LARGE PKT. (Mixed) 9 5° 







WITH CATALOG 


Special—Dasyliron seed 10c pkt. 
very handsome palm-like plant. $ 
blooming size $1.00 postpaid, healthy 
plants. 10 assorted varieties, some 
ready to bud $2.50 postpaid. 


DESERT PLANT CO. Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Tex. 





QUALITY BULBS 


1932 catalogue of Tulips, Hyacinths, and 
Many Other Miscellaneous Bulbs. All of 
the Finest Quality. For ye Planting. 
Now Ready. Delivery F.O.B.—N. Y. or 
Los Angeles. No trouble with documents 
or permits. 


P. de JAGER & SONS 
Heiloo-Holland 
North American Office: 


616 Harbour Commission Bidg., 


Dept. G 
Toronto, Canada 

















Agents Wanted: Special Terms to Garden Clubs 

Orders for $5 or more, only one plant of a variety, 
discount 30 per cent. 

BRAREE ccccccccccs $0.15 ON scsvecccgoes 15 

BROTEED cccccccces -50 Duke “of Bedford. -50 

BEEP cccccccccece 25 Duke of York. -25 

Be ED enccesse -85 Flemenschwert ..... .20 

50 BenGR ..cccccccece 15 

15 CEE andecceece 15 

15 Ger. Perthuis...... 75 

15 Glow Embers. . 50 

15 MED Stpoceccesesse 15 

25 Harmony .......-+. .25 

15 Harpallion ........ -20 

15 Harriet Presby -20 

15 Hermosa ...... 15 

15 SE 94n0006000006 -25 

35 BUED EME scccscces 15 

15 Jacq. Guillot....... 35 

.20 Jacquesiana ....... 15 

15 ean de Arc....... 15 

-20 Juniata ....ccceree 15 

15 BOD ccccevcceccce -25 

15 L. Trowbridge...... 15 

15 BOER cccccccece -25 

25 Reene Cayeaux..... 1.00 

Mme. Gaudichan.. 25 Rheintraube ........ _.15 

SP Ml n6ts0ccccse 15 x BB cccccccccce 1.00 

Marsh “Marigold... 25 Rose Madder....... 25 

Mary Gibson ...... 25 BP ccccccecce 15 

Massena .......... -50 Shekinah ........- «15 

DEE cccececcee .20 Sherwin Wright 15 

Mother of Pearl.... .15 Sir Galahad........ -50 

Mrs. C. H. Pearson .15 NABER ccccccccecce 15 

DEED sccccccecee 15 Susan Bliss........ 25 

Nine Wells......... 15 weet Lavender 2 

Oliver Perthuis..... 15 WERSRERD. coccccsess .25 

POP cocccccccccce 15 ROM ccccccccccccs -25 

Parisiana ......... 15 TrOOBt 2... .ceeecees 15 

Perfection ......... 15 Tropic Seas........ 25 

TORBEE cccccccccce 25 APTE ccccccccce 25 

Pocahontas ........ -15 Véloutte ......6+6s 25 

Primavera .......+. -25 White Knight...... 15 

ang Beatrice....... 15 White Queen....... 25 

GBR cocccecce «15 Yeoman .....++++.- -25 

—e. Laugier. . 15 BEB cccccccvsccccce -20 

J. M. BRANSON 
4141 Terrace St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT GUPPIES 
Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.) 
Male and female Guppies when young 

are much alike in color. 

When near maturity the male puts on 
his lovely coloring, gold stripes and flecks, 
with two black spots on each side. He 
also develops an extra pair of fins under- 
neath which the female does not have. 
Females remain same color. 


I have had Guppies for a year and a 


half and find them very interesting. 
M. M., (IIl.) 
HOYA CARNOSA IN CATALOGUE 


Many of your readers complain that 
Hoya Carnosa (called Wax Plant) is no 
longer to be had. They will find it listed 
in Dreer’s catalogue; and with all due re- 
spect to Mr. Auten’s dictum. 

I have frequently grown plants from 
leaves planted in moist sand, and Cras- 
sula arborescens, erroneously called Jap- 
anese Rubber Plant, is easily propagated 
in this way. 

Mrs. (Conn. ) 


CAROLINE P. BALL, 


GREENHOUSE HOME OF SONG SPARROWS 


Enjoyed reading the article “Greenhouse 
Home of Song Sparrows” in the February 
issue, for I know of a similar instance. 

At a Greenhouse in Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., a pair of Song Sparrows have come 
to nest for the past six years or more. 
They select the same entrance way, near a 
door where many folks pass by. They are 
not molested, and perhaps like a floral set- 


ting. Their return is looked forward to 
each Spring, for they are real joy-giving 
friends. 


We also had a pair nest above the kit- 
chen doorway, in a grape-vine arbor. They 
are not often found rearing their young 
so close to homes. 


ReENA Baver, ( Wis.) 


SCORING IN JUDGING FLOWERS 


Answering the inquiry of the reader in 
Virginia in the February number of the 
FLOWER GROWER concerning scoring points 
in Flower Shows: 

An excellent pamphlet is gotten out on 
the subject by the Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State. It may be had by 
writing to that organization at 277 Park 
Avenue, Apt. 3k, New York City, and 
sending twenty-seven cents. 


H. M. C., 


( Mass. ) 


CARE OF CYCLAMEN 


Answering Mrs. L. F. Beam, (Fla.) 
After blooming let your Cyclamen re- 
main a while where it bloomed; then 
when weather is warm enough not to chill, 
plunge pot in coal ashes on north side of 
house, or any wall where it will be shaded 
from hot sun, and water only enough to 
keep from shriveling. After resting for 
several weeks new growth will begin, when 
watering should be gradually resumed; 
then a few days later, take the plant out, 
shake off old soil and repot in fresh, using 
pot one-inch larger. Rotted sod, leaf- 
mould, sand, and well-rotted cow manure 
makes a suitable soil. Pot firmly, water 
thoroughly, then set where it is to bloom, 


shading about one week. Never keep in 
direct sunlight; but the light should be 
strong. Syringe often to keep off red 
spider. Atmosphere should be moist. Set 
pot on wet sand or sphagnum moss. The 
flowers are seldom as large the second 
year. 


J. E. A., (Pa.) 
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Classified Advertising Section 











RATE i2'2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. l10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 











15th of the month. Cash with order. 
Bulbs 
DARWIN TULIPS—First quality bulbs, three dollars a 
hundred—postpaid—Ten choice varieties, labeled. Louis 


E. Bedard, 88 Woodmount, Toronto, Canada. 
CROCUS—5 named var.: 10 each One Dollar. 
CAMASSIA—50 bulbs One Dollar. Dutch and Spanish 
Bulbous Iris, send for bargain list. M. Neulen, Box 85. 
Milwaukie, Ore. _ 


Cactus 
CACTUS, 10 kinds, baby size, $1.00. Cactus, 5 kinds, 
blooming size, $1.00. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. 
CACTUS—18 Varieties Blooming Sizes. 
1—of each variety—20 Postpaid $2.50. 
2—of each variety—36 Postpaid $3.50. 


TAGS with names and information inside each box 
C._ J. Brooks, Allamoore, _“ Texas. tae aa 
Gladiolus 


GLADIOLUS—Wanted 100,000 Gladiolus bulbs in No. 1, 
2 or 3 mixed or named. As soon as dug. Send list of 
what you will have. Wrens Nest, Pemberton, N. J 


Iris 
IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, 


prepaid, for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. 
Bommersbach, Decatur, lil. 


WHY NOT SEND POST CARD for list of Iris. It will 
interest you and please me. H. F. Chase, Andover, Mass. 
BARGAIN RATES—Rare Irises -Forty for four dollars; 
including Ambassadeur, Morning Splendor, Apache, Gold 
Imperial, Mary Gibson, Suzanne Autissier. Write for 
catalog. Virgil Johnson, Box 10-F, Highbridge 
New York City. 

FREE IRIS HAMADAN (rare 
following $1 rainbow collection: Morning Splendor, Lord 
Lambourne, Odette Olivet, Canyon Mists, Yeoman, 
Argynis, Coronado—with Purssima $2. Try it. Write 
for our illustrated catalog of prize winning Iris. We 
ship to every state. Our roots are better—our prices less. 
Situated in heart of horticultural district. National 
Iris Gardens, Bryan, Ohio—or Beaverton, Oregon. 
tRIS—Price List now ready—Over 150 varieties for your 
selection—Priced to conform with conditions—Lowest in 
our history. PARKWAY GARDENS, 1424 Clay Street, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


labeled, all different, 
John N. 





Station, 


pogocyclus) given with 


1RIS—14 different standard varieties labeled $1.00. $.05 
part postage. Gertrude Armstrong, RFD No. 3, Loudon- 
ville, Ohio. 

1RIS—22 varieties, labeled $2.50, including Lord of June, 
Mestor, Mary Gibson, Glowing Embers. Mrs. Addie A. 
Newton, Southboro, Mass. 


A BARGAIN—Dolly Madison, Cinnabar, Jane William- 
son, Vesper Gold, Avatar, Geo. J. Tribolet, Gay Hussar, 
7 plants for $3.00, prepaid; all labeled. The Longfield 
Iris Farm, 427 Market Street, Bluffton, Indiana. 


1RIS—Some of my choice new seedlings and other kinds. 
List. James Jay, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


FINEST RED IRISES—King Tut, red even at twilight; 
Romola, brilliant red giant; Morning Splendor, gold medal 
winner; Imperator; Seminole; the five most popular 
irises; special at $3. 00. The Iris Garden, Overland Park, 
Kans. 

1R1S—Wedgewood, Duke of Bedford, Coppersmith, Moa, 
Bruno, Majestic, Tenebrae, Gold Imperial, Cardinal, and 


Frieda Mohr. One plant each of the above labeled $4.00. 
Eagle Gardens, Eagle Grove, Ia. iM 


YOUR CHOICE DOZEN TWO DOLLARS — Aareshorst — 


Brilliant — Chasseier cvadne — Flammenschuvert — 
Fra Angelico Geo Tribolit — Gold Imperial — Ha- 
vanial — Lord Lambourne — Morning Splendor — Mme. 
Gaudichau — Mrs. Marion Cran — Taj Mahal — Tropic 


Seas — True Charm. Full dozen three dollars — Allies — 
Antares — Bruno — Dr. Mayo — Etoile du Matin — 
Julia Marlowe — Labor — Lenzschnee — Majestic — Oben- 
vogel — Pioneer — Citronella. All postpaid. H. M. Hill, 
Lafontaine, Kansas. 

BLUE VELVET $10. Sensation $3. Francheville, San- 
drine $1.50. Dolly Madison, Frieda Mohr $1.00. Candle- 
light, Coppersmith, Kansas, Laetitia Michaud, Realm, 
Sequoiah $.50. Mme. Durrand, Mrs. Marion Cran, Santa 


Barbara $.35 Ann Page Ballerine, Mme. Gaudichau, 
Morning Splendor, Rosado, Shekinah, Sweet Lavender, 
Susan Bliss, True Charm No catalog. No orders 


under $2.00. E. J. Eisenhart, 4080 
Angeles, Calif. ne ES Peet ae a 
IRIS—16 kinds labeled, including Ambassador and Susan 
Bliss $1.00 prepaid. CC. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 
tRIS—20 good Iris, all different, labeled, for One Dollar. 
Postpaid to Fifth Zone. Beyond, add ten cents. By ex- 
press, much larger roots. Geo. S. Woodruff, Inde- 
pendence, Iowa. ss ; : _ - ~a 
RED IRISES—Five for five dollars:—Red Wing (Mam- 
moth red¥, King Tut, Otoe, Morning Splendor, Imperator, 
The above with Waconda (sass, fuchia réd) Ten dollars. 
Bird Haven Iris Gardens, Leavenworth, Kans. .-—Catalogue. 
CINNABAR, FRIEDA & WM. MOHR $1.00 each. Zulu, 
Onic 75c. Great bargain list. Fairy Gardens, Napoleon, 
hio. 


Leeward Ave., Los 





WATER LILIES, 25 COLORS, Hardy and Tropical, water 
plants for the pool, send for list. Howels Water Garden, 
Shellman, | Georgia. _ 








Peonies 


A_POST CARD will bring you list of the newer and 
older varieties of Peonies that you will appreciate. 
H. F. Chase, Andover, Mass. 


HOTU HNU OHSU ONOUENENONENS 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS :—Kentucky 


Bluegrass @G 
All varieties including Alice Harding. Prices seaonahin 
Submit your wants.—W. T. Withers, Lexington, Ky. 
Perennials 


200 VARIETIES | 


of Rare Perennials, Alpin 
Plants and 


Hardy Cactus. 8 New Brilliant Rockery 


Phlox, all 








different. Labelled $1.00. Write for Catalog. ATKINS 
PERE NNIAL GARDENS. Sen. N. J ae 
Misesilancous 
Write for OPPORTUNITY YEAR list—Peonics, Ir 
Poppies. W. D. Boyd, Eleven Eighteen We t Thirts, 
fifth Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 4 
HARDWOOD LABELS, good grade, unwired sur 
ronnie $1.00 per M. Chute & Butler, Peru, Indiana— 
x 356. 


SAGEBRUSH PILLOW. Filled with real Weste 
brush gathered on the open range. 
sage-laden breezes into 
Starr Macy, L-M Ranch. 


Th 

Bring a breath of the 

your own home. Price $1.50 
Business ‘address, 94] South 

Virginia Street, Reno, Nevada. 

BARGAINS in best varieties of peonies and iris. ~ Send 

for list. E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey ‘ 











PEONIES—JAPANESE IRIS—ORIENTAL —. 
BEARDED IRIS—Quality attractively priced 
Jones, “TUCKDAWA,”’ Peru, Indiana. 





‘*Yours For the Asking”’ 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver. 
tisers in this magazine is here noticed for the beneft 
of readers. 

Advertisers whose printed matter is not represented in 
this column can have it noticed ‘by sending same and 
making request accordingly. 

in writing for this printed matter, readers should men. 
tion the fact ot they saw the notice in THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery. Stroudsburg, 
Pa. Beautiful 28 page and cover catalogue 
with fine illustrations, three in color. 

Beldt’s Aquarium, 2141 Crescent Ave., St, 
Louis, Mo. Catalogue of Aquarium Fish with 
accessories, including a very complete line of 

water plants including water lilies. 52 pages 
and cover with several pages of color illustra- 
tions of water lilies and fish. 


C. F. Wassenberg, Peony & Iris Farms, Van 
Wert, Ohio. 32 pages and cover price list of 
Peonies and Irises. 

Samuel Newsom Dahlia Farm, Napa, Calif. 
The Newsom Dahlia Manual. 66 pages and 
cover containing valuable facts and informa- 
tion on Dahlia growing. 

George N. Smith, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Catalogue and price list of Iris, Peonies, Phlox, 
and Delphiniums. 32 pages and cover. 

Isbell Seed Company, Jackson, Mich. List 
of Farm and Garden seeds, etc. 

Robert Wayman, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y 


Iris Manual of 78 pages and cover with index 
Several beautiful color pages and most con 
plete descriptions. Price 10c, but sent free to 
customers. 


_ Sehreiner’s Iris Gardens, Riverview Station 
St. Paul, Minn. An Iris Lover’s Catalogue 
96 pages and cover with index. A very com- 
plete catalogue with rates and good descrip 
tions, ete. 

J. Heemskerk, c/o P. Van Deursen, Sassen 
heim, Holland. Catalogue of Holland bulbs 
40 pages and cover with index. Tulips, Hya 


cinths, ete., Several color pages of Tulips 
Parkway Gardens, 1424 Clay St., Davenport 


Iowa. Iris catalogue of 32 pages an 1 cover 
with index, with excellent description and 
rating. 

J. K. Alexander, 449 Central St., East 
Bridgewater, Mass. Dahlia catalogue 44 


Peonies, 


pages and cover, also includes Irises, 
etc. 


R. Marshall, 2253 North LaSalle Gardens, 


Detroit, Mich. Iris price list. 

Cc. S. Milliken, Southern California , Iris 
Gardens, Pasadena, Calif. Catalogue 32 
pages and cover with index. Several excep 


tional color pages. 


Marcella Keller Iris Gardens, 3205 I yette 
St., St. Joseph, Mo. Price list of Irises 
Treholme Gardens, Earl Wooddell Sheets 
Owner, 1831 Lamont St., N.W., Washingsto 
D. C. Iris price list. 22 pages and ver 
also includes Peonies. F 
E. B. Drake, Lakebay, Wash. Price list 0 
Alpine plants. ; 
Lakeland Gladfields, Amherst, Ohio. Pargaln 
list of Gladiolus bulbs. ’ 
Gardenside Nurseries, Inc., Shelbut Vt 
Descriptive catalogue of trees, shrubs, evel 
greens, vines, etc. 14 pages and cover. ' 
J. D. Long, Boulder, Colo. “Over th: net 
Yard Fence,” hints and_ suggestions Sol 
down for quick reference, 16 pages illustratee. 
The W. B. Shaw Aquatic Gardens, Keall. 
iret 


worth, Washington, D. C. Beautiful il! s — 
catalogue with several full page color illustra 
tions. 24 pages and cover. 





J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBAN’ N. Ys 
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What Subscribers Say 
5g” I find THe FLOWER GROWER the most helpful magazine 1 have yet 
na— found. When I went to get my bound volume from the bindery, the lady 
sage- who works there, and who has for many years, said it was the best 
4 flower book she had ever seen, and she had bound many of them Nhe 
South copied a number of items referring to house plants, that she found in it 
a and it described ailes of her own house plants that nobody had ever 
— been able to tell her about. 
ES— S. A. Morse, Bath, Me 
| 
I feet I could not grow flowers and a garden without your excelient 
magazine, the best of its kind published in this country. I keep every 
number and have the index for each year and it is easy to run down 
through these for the past eight years and find what I need 
iver. 
efit Mrs. THOMAS F. CLEAVER, Lebanon, Ky 
d in 
and 
Have just finished binding into volumes the complete FLOWER 
THE GROWER for 1927, 28, 29 and 30, and will also have that for 1931 
THE FLOWER GROWER is the only magavrine I have ever had that is 
ure. worth saving and binding. 
gue A. H. BEHRENS, Stanley, Wis. 
St. | 3 tin ‘ car a » » > = » 1p a ™ 
vith — — ~ I have complete files of THE FLOWER GROWER for five years and 
>of F , . find them most instructive and interesting. I can spend a most enjoyable 
_ Copies of FLOWER GROWER indexes may be evening hunting up information on some subject that interests me. 
: secured from the Editorial Offices of Madison Cooper 7 enjoy your magazine more than any other I subscribe for. 
Van at Calcium, N. Y. Price 10c per year. Mrs. Eva E. ARMSTRONG, Guerneville, Calif. 
t of 
alif. 
and 
ma- 
ass. 
y © U E L E D 
List 
i | »> »> »> » / y : 
y 
lex 
om - 
. to . 
UNUSUAL AWARD CAPITALIZE YOUR | Special Offer Award 
ion, 
rue ° ° 
os To Old Subscribers Only LEISURE TIME to Old Subscribers 
on The Flower Edu- w ki —_ i 
a cator is a com- e are making a very unusual selling , 
tbs f/, ao plete guide to proposition to a limited number of :e- Secure ONE NEW subscriber to 
= “J — flower growing. It sponsible representatives during the next 
= 4, a tells how to two months. The Flower Grower 
, — know, plant and 
rt “~“ Zs ge ° 
ver NY Fl wer tested — ae ee Se ee ae at the regular subscription price of $2 
and S O ANNUALS, ae ee eee : and we will send you at no cost to 
GROWER and the high esteem in which 
t PERENNIALS, thi ae ts Mehl tee Ge ae yourself a Three Prong 
ast =) T VINES and Ss magaz ne is e y e ousan s oO Cultivator 
44 ls uc SCRUBS. subscribers who have been receiving this 
ies, v unusual publication in their homes for 
3 a How to make many years. 
- ru To Know-To Plant-To Grow good lawns and 
nN Be as gardens. How to It is comparatively easy to secure s‘b- ; ! 
ae o PLANTS = succeed with scriptions to the FLOWER GROWER This Cultivator:—is a gar 
39 3 — — cee and we are willing to make an attractive den tool that is so much 
ep- ¢ & Lawns SIX HUNDRED selling arrangement with any of our present more efficient than a hoe 
= . : . so far ahead of the average 
om a / pages, fully illus- readers or other reliable parties who can 
tte ’ satel -~\ Epwarp C Vick tae | furnish proper references. weeder and such a thoroughly good 
> _—~— I —" cultivator—that it does the work of all 
a Pe j petal poe tll No one need have any misgivings about three tools. 
; offering the FLOWER GROWER to 
ver Fer Twe New Sabecribers at Two Dellars Each friends or to anybody else who is interested You will like this Cultivator and find it 
in flowers and related subjects. useful. Your friend to whom you intro- 
of We will send you without cost a copy of the duce The Flower Grower will enjoy the 
‘ Flower Educator which sells at $1.50 per copy. Let us tell you what we have in mind. magazine. 
iin — 
Vt. 
‘ S iption D m THE FLOWER GROWER 
a | , ubscription epartment 
ied 
ed. & 
af North Broad Alb N. Y 
a § 99-129 North broadway » » » any, N. Y. 
ra- q 
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Bea utiful 
IRIS 


for 
CONTINUOUS 


FLOWERS 
from 
Spring 
to Frost 


FREE 


This sensational Early 
Flowering Exqu : telly 
Fragrant Flowered Sil 
very White Iris MOON 
LIGHT 


veined 


beautifully 


green gold at 


the throat FREE with 
every order for $5.00 
or over. 

] FREE WITH A 
$5.00 ORDER. 

2 FREE WITH A 
$10.00 ORDER. 

3 FREE WITH A 


$15.00 ORDER. 


My Iris Are Shipped to Discriminating Flower Growers All Over the World. That’s 
Because They Are Not “Just Irises’”” But Are As Beautiful As the Finest Orchids 




































Lovely Dwarf Iris for 
the Rock Garden 


These miniature jewels follow the cr¢ 
cus in bloom in the early spring and 
come at a time when flowers in the 
garden are so much prized A New 
Everblooming Dwarf tris That Sold 
Last Year for $10.00 Is One of the 
Varieties Included in This Collection. 
Others will include a lovely rich wine 
shade, an exquisite soft sky blue, a 
glistening snow white, a rich golden 
yellow, a deep velvety purple, two of 
each, and ome other choice variety, all 
personally selected by me and carefully 
labelled 

Total 12 Miniature Rock Garden Iris, 
including the Everblooming $2 00 
One for Only e 


Early Aristocrats 


You will get a great thrill out of this 
new race of early flowering Iris Aristo 
crats They tollow the Dwarf Irises in 
bloom and will come into full flower 


in your garden while your neighbours 
are still looking for buds on their 
Lrises Each variety is a Masterpiece. 


Each one is a different color One of 
them is the deepest colored Iris grown, 
so intense that it seems to be dripping 
with color, and so velvety that the en 
tire flower seems to be cut out of the 
finest plush Each of the others is 
equally striking They are all large 
and handsome and produced on flower 
ing stalks from 24 to 36 inches tall. 
6 Ear i 

ly Aristocrats, All $2.00 


Different, All Labelled 


Surprise Collection of 
Magnificent Talli 
Bearded Iris 


These flower immediately following th 
Early Aristocrats A real surprise is 
awaiting you in this collection. It con 
tains the world’s highest rated varie 
ties, winners on the show benches and 
in the garden. One is a winner of 
three medals. There is a lovely bronze 
blend, an exquisite orchid pink, a bril 
liant fiery red, a gigantic fragrant lav- 
ender and eight others, equally striking, 
ean a All Plainly Labelled 
i agn nt Beauties, 
My Selection for........ 4.00 


Gorgeous 
Japanese 
Iris 


These flower immediately after the 
*‘Surprise Collection.’’ There is noth 
ing more ‘‘showy’’ than these gorgeous 
Japanese Iris. There are giant singles 
and doubles, self-colors, mottled, 
blended and striped effects; subtle soft 
tints and brilliant colors. Some are as 
large as a dinner plate and all are 


prodigious bloomers. 
$2.00 


8 Gorgeous Japanese Iris, 
All Different, All Labelled. . 





Autumn 
Flowering 
Irises 


This new race of Irises not only pro 
duces a full quota of flowers at the 
same time as the Early Aristocrats, but 
also produces a second complete crop 
in the Fall, flowering from September 
until frost, thereby completing a calen 
dar of Iris flowering from early spring 
until late fall There are four colors 
in this new Fall Blooming race, a rich 
blue, a fine yellow, a snow white and a 


bright red purple. 
_.. $5.00 


One of Each for... 





Superb 
Siberian Irises 


Many eminent authorities consider these 
the finest of all Irises They are pro 
digious bloomers and make excellent 
cut flowers In form they differ from 
all the others and deserve a place in 
any first class Iris Collection This 
collection includes two varieties that 
sold for $10.00 a plant just two years 
ago, and three others equally fine. 


ne Gtherien Irises < $2.00 





Pogocyclus 
Hybrids 


This race contains many of the most 
handsome Irises in the world and this 
collection contains only the finest of 
them, including Wm. Mohr, the very 
best and highest rated of them all, 
which sold last year for $7.50 each 
and has created more of a sensation 
than any other Iris in my gardens the 
past two seasons. They are entirely 
different from all other Irises and as 
beautiful as the finest orchids. 

5 Magnificent Pogocyclus $3 00 
Hybrids, Ali Different, for ° 





Catalogue Free 


TO THOSE WHO ORDER OTHERS 
MAY HAVE A COPY FOR 
WHICH MAY BE DEDUCTED FROM 
FIRST ORDER FOR $2.00 OR OVER 
MANY COLOR PLATES AND HALF 
TONE ILLUSTRATIONS IT CON 
TAINS AT LEAST A_ DOLI Ss 
WORTH OF INFORMATION 

















THESE COLLECTIONS COMBINED WILL PRODUCE GORGEOUS FLOWERS FROM EARLY SPRING UNTIL AUT! 


FROSTS. 


ANYWHERE. 


THEY ARE ALL CAREFULLY LABELLED, ALL HARDY, PRODIGIOUS BLOOMERS AND EASY 
CULTURAL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY ALL SHIPMENTS. 


TO Gl! 





ROBERT WAYMAN, Box N, Bayside, Long Island, N. ~. 























